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You can SEE why 


Fireston 
CHAMPION 
Beat them all! 


Look at all these EXTRA FEATURES! 


Yes, you can believe your own eyes 

You can take a good look and see why 
Firestone Tires pull better and last longer. 
Notice the bars. You'll see they're curved 


to cup and grip the soil for a firm, sure 
hold to eliminate slippage. 


Examine the openings between the bars. 
See how they flare out at the shoulders 
to permit automatic soil release. You'll 





notice there’s no “wedged-in” pinching nor 
bar-end soil cramping. 

Look at the treads of these tires. Observe 
how wide, how flat they are for full trac- 
tion contact, long, even tread life. 


Only Firestone gives you all these extra 
features. Only Firestone gives you your 
choice of top quality in either Open Center 
or Traction Center design. So, before you 
buy, LOOK! 


. . ALWAYS BUY TRACTOR TIRES BUILT BY FIRESTONE, 


ORIGINATOR OF THE FIRST PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE 





Listen to the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 





Copyright, 1951, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Stop, Look, Listen 
We Need More Trees 


[" WOULD be a fine thing if all 
Grower readers looked carefully at 
this months’s cover. It isn’t a dynamic 
photograph, as a matter of fact, we 
think it is rather restful—maybe good 
for our nerves at this time 

DYNAMIC PHOTOGRAPH, NO 
—DY NAMIC SUBJECT, VERY DI 
FINITELY YES. Dynamic because it 
is a picture of trees — the source of 
lumber, pulpwood, fence posts, and 
hundreds of other major materials. Im 
portant, because there are not enough 
of ’em on Florida farms. 

The point we are trying to get over 
is that timber is a wonderful farm crop 
for Florida—for Florida’s millions of 
unused acres (Florida ranks second in 
the United States in land available for 
forests). 

Now take a look at this little picture 
of a Florida forest fire below That’s 





Which do you like—this one or the ver? 


one good reason why Florida farmers 
“give up” the idea of growing trees 

A farmer’s pig crop is his own con 
cern, but FOREST FIRES that destroy 
tree crops are everybody’s concern. We 
have got to learn how to PREVENT 
forest fires—there are many ways. One 
is to construct fire breaks (see page 30), 
another is to practice controlled burn 
ing (see page 12), and still another is to 
constantly remind everyone to please 
be careful with fire (see the GRowER’s 
offer on page 30). 

Education and effort can whip fire 
Other Florida farmers are making 
steady profits from timber on their 
farms. They have learned how to com 
bat their deadly enemy. Just like W.G 
Hardy, of Overstreet, whose slash pin« 
plantation is photographed on the cov 
er. Mr. Hardy has 465 acres of trees 
on Gulf county which is typical of 
hundreds of other tree plantations 
throughout the state. These trees are 
bringing him profits—and you can do 
the same thing. 

We urge others to become tree farm 
ers. You will always find a market for 
your crop. Let your forester or county 
agent tell you how you can get sta irted 
Photographs on cover and above thr 
courtesy and cooperation of the | 


Service and Mr. William S$. Chamber 
chief, Information and Education 
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PLANT PINE SEEDLINGS 


A shipment of 100,000 slash pin 
seedlings was recently distributed to 25 
Gulf county farmers for planting, 
along with planting procedure instruc 
tion sheets, County Agent C. R. Laird 
said today. The pine seedlings were 
donated by the St. Joe Paper Company. 
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1. The biggest fish ever caught in 
Florida was landed at Knight’s Key. 
Do you have any idea how much it 
weighed? ion > ® 


It was a white shark that weighed 
26,594 pounds and was 38 feet long 
with girth of 18 feet. It was harpoon- 


e.¢@ * 
cd by Captain Charles Thompson, June Favorite Fungicide of Florida Farmers 


2, 1912. 
2. What are the highest and lowest e 
gr ap leanne helps grow finer crops 
Florida’s highest temperature for 30 ee 0 
years was 107 degrees; its lowest was 
0.2 degrees recorded in Tallahassee in | 
1889. | 
3. Where is the geographic center | 
of Florida? 
It is twelve miles north northwest | 
of Brooksville in Citrus county. 


| 
| 

4. In what county is found the | 
famous Gulf Hammock? 
In Levy county on the West coast | 
between the Suwannee River and Yan- | 
keetown. 
5. In the entire United States only | 
two court houses are built on tones) 


One is in Florida. Name it. 


The Monroe county court house at | 
Key West. The other is at Manteo, 
Dare County (birthplace of Virginia 
Dare), North Carolina. 


yr 
WHEAT AND RYE STAND COLD 


Suwannee county farmers report 
very little damage to their pastures of | 
Coastal wheat and Florida Black rye as 
a result of the cold snaps, County 
Agent Floyd L. Eubanks said today. 


The agent added that the two crops 
are looking good, and county farmers 
are well pleased with the winter pasture 
covers. 
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Hints to 1951 Melon Growers 


You Can Control Leaf and Fruit Diseases 


Phillips 66 
NITROGEN 


MAKES MORE MONEY FOR 


YOU! 


wre” 
@ goed rer etre 
we 


oe mamas 


j 
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The dollars you invest now to 


fertilize your pastures and small grains 


will bring you 


If you want big returns per acre... 
fast results... be sure to include 
Phillips 66 High Nitrogen fertilizers 
in your soil management program. 
Use Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate 
(21% Nitrogen) or Phillips 66 Prilled 
Ammonium Nitrate (33% Nitrogen) 
as top dressing, and you can expect 


extra returns 


extra pounds of livestock and dairy 
products per acre of pasture... 
bigger yields of small grains. 


Phillips 66 High Nitrogen fertilizers 
are uniform, free-flowing .. . easy 
to drill and spread. Act now! Ask your 
regular supplier for Phillips 66 High 
Nitrogen Fertilizers. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


FOR HIGHER YIELDS USE 
PHILLIPS 66 HIGH NITROGEN 


FERTILIZERS! 













You'll be seeing more and 
more of Phillips 66 High 
Nitrogen Fertilizers... both 
Ammonium Sulfate and 
Prilled Ammonium Nitrate. 
Phillips also produces An- 
hydrous Ammonia (82% 
Nitrogen) for direct or irri- 
gation application, 








Watermelon & 


Plant Pathologist in Charge, 


7 nes growing in Florida 
is a gamble. So often we hear 
reports of growers who have made 
“big money” from melons, or the tre- 
mendous price that has been obtained 
for the first car shipped from an area. 
Too often we do not hear of the losses 
sustained by growers. What are some 
of the reasons for financial losses by 
watermelon growers? 

First and foremost is the weather, 
and this is largely beyond the control 
of mankind at present. However, it 
seems rather unnecessary to plant ex- 
tremely early in the season, as is the 
practice by a few growers in every 
melon producing section of Florida. 
These men are “shooting” for the 
early market, with its high prices for 
melons; so often frost damages the 
young early plants, possibly killing 





Treating for stem-end rot will keep down losses 
from this trouble during shipment 


them. When this occurs replanting is 
done, and all growers start even. Re- 
search has shown that watermelon 
seeds will not germinate until the soil 
temperature is above 60° Fahrenheit. 
So, even if the soil moisture is ade- 
quate, the seeds do not grow in cold 
soil, 

Seeds that remain in the soil for any 
length of time without germinating 
are likely to be dug up and destroyed 
by mice, particularly the white-footed 
mouse, which makes its home in land 
well suited to melon culture. This 
station recommends that melon grow- 
ers eradicate the mice before the melon 
seeds are planted. Mouse damage ne- 
cessitates replanting and this results in 
plants of different ages and therefore 
melons that ripen at different times. 
Costs of harvesting are higher in a field 
of melon vines of uneven ages than in 
a field where plants are of the same 
bearing status. Too much time is 
spent, by labor, in walking such fields 
to harvest mature watermelons. Early 
melons bring premium prices; so, with 
harvesting spread over a long period, 
economic returns to growers automati- 
cally drop. The control of mice in 
melon fields is described in Florida Ex- 
periment Station Circular S-17, which 
was published in July, 1950. It is not 
too late to write to Gainesville and 
procure your copy. Costs of control- 
ling the mice using this zinc phosphide 
method are much less than when 
strychnine is used. 

So far, we have mentioned two rea- 
sons why growers can lose money 
growing watermelons. It is agreed 


Parris 


Grape Investigations Laboratory, Leesburg 


that we cannot control the frost, but 
we might delay several days, possibly 
even a few weeks, and still catch up 
with the earliest plantings of 
neighbors. Mice damage is a second 
reason, and this certainly can be elim 
inated. By timely applications of 
poisoned bait we can rid the fields of 
mice and their damage. 


our 


A third reason 1S the improper and 
inadequate control of leaf and fruit 
diseases that attack the melon crop of 
Florida. These can be controlled. That 
statement is based on six years re 
search by the writer at the Leesburg 
laboratory. First step in this control 
is seed treatment. Every 
watermelon seed that is planted in 
Florida should be chemically treated 
Spergon, arasan, semesan, or bichloride 
of mercury (corrosive sublimate) can 
be used. The first three are dry chemi 
cals that are shaken with the seed in 
order to cover its surface. The bi 
chloride is made up in a water solu 
tion, the seed steeped or dipped therein, 
then washed well in running water 
This wet seed usually must be dried 
and the extra work attached is not 
generally liked by growers; therefore, 


pound ot 


the dry chemicals are easier to use and 
preferred. 


These chemicals kill the 
the anthracnose and gummy-stem 
blight fungi that are carried on the 
melon seeds. 


spores of 


Methods of application 
these seed 
tants are given in Experimental Sta 
tion Bulletin 459, which your author 
published in May, 1949. 


and details about protec 


Spraying or dusting with nabam or 
with zineb will control all melon dis 
seases that plague the grower in Flor 
ida. The three diseases of importance 
are downy mildew, anthracnose, and 
gummy-stem blight. 
did mention downy-mildew in 
connection with the seed-treatment 
Mildew comes to the melon from other 
living cucurbit plants, and is not car 
ried on the seed. 


You will note | 
not 


Nabam has been known to growers 
as Dithane D-14 or as Parzate Liquid 
This liquid is mixed in the spray tank 
with zinc sulfate. Zineb has been 
known as Dithane Z-78 of as Parzate. 
It is a powder, which is added to the 
water in the spray tank. Both ma 
terials seem to be equally effective in 
controlling watermelon diseases; from 
the standpoint of ease of mixing, the 
zineb is preferred over the nabam. It 
is recommended that a sticker be added 
to the spray. Zineb can be formulated 
as a dust, usually at 6 or 6.5 per cent 
active ingredient. Dusts are easier and 
faster to apply than sprays, but are 
washed-off by rains. There is no 
sticker that can be added to dusts to 
make them adhere despite rains or 


Therefore, if a 


rains 


heavy dews. dust is 
used, and it thereafter, 
another application of dust is essen- 
tial for perfect protection. Spray or 
dust in the afternoon rather than in 


the morning. 


soon 


(Continued to Page 18 
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CHOP Your Hoe-Labor Costs with 
McCormick’ Farmall? “CULTI-VISION” Accuracy 


wy 
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There's plenty of crop clearance under both tractor and culti- 
vator: the Cub (above) has 20% inches; the Super A, 21% inches. 
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You can cultivate closer to the row and save costly hoe-labor 


with the clear-view, offset-seat, “Culti-Vision” design of Farmall 


Super A (above) and Cub tractors. As each plant comes toward you, Parallel-action linkage in the mounting frame keeps all ground’ 
you guide it carefully between the two gangs right ahead of your tools at the same depth and pitch, whether you're cultivating deep 


feet. You kill more weeds, save plants, boost profits. or shallow. These one-row cultivators work 30 to 60-inch rows, 


ee | 
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Fertilize while cultivating or planting. 


For bed-planted or tall-growing crops 


. - 


On or off with two bolts! Just a twist of the 





Mount the hopper on the Farmall at planting 
time... leave it on right through cultivating. 
Applies from 25 to 800 pounds per acre. Fer- 
tilizer is placed right next to the row, where 
plants can make the best use of it. Here a 
Farmall Super A is cultivating and side-dress- 
ing young yews. 


wrench attaches each gang, with no heavy 
lifting. 


Ground tools are never disturbed 
No skilled help is needed—anyone can oper- 
ate these simple cultivators. Planters, peanut 
diggers, and many other implements quickly 
interchange on the same mounting frame. You 


can switch jobs in just five minutes! 


you'll want the Farmall Super AV tractor with 
its extra-high clearance of 27% inches. Use 
it with the one-row cultivator (shown), or 
with disk bedding and cultivating equipment 
that mounts ona rear-mounted tool bar. There 
are bedders for Farmalls Cub, Super A, H, 
and M, too. 


You can cultivate in hard ground. Two-way, hydrau- 
lic Farmall Touch-Control doesn't drop the cultivator 
—it lowers it under power, then holds it in the ground 
with positive down-pressure, 








Motor Trucks . . 


See your IH dealer. Want to know more about these 
} cultivators? Or about a 2-row, easy-to-operate, 35- 
id » acre-a-day cultivator for a Farmall C? Ask your IH 
dealer for complete information. International Har- 
vester Company, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... 


Crawler Tractors and Power Units Refrigerators and Freezers 
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MorE AND MORE 


the fence that is Southern Made for Southern Needs .. . 


defy rust... 


Clover, 
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DIXISTEEL 
FENCE 


ON DIXIE FARMS 


Kentucky 


Barbed 


fenced, 





THE HARVEY KELLY FARM, Monticello, Georgia @ A life- 
long farmer and native of Jasper County, Mr. Kelly is 
a great believer in year-round pasturization for the 
cattle farmer. Here he gives his helpers a hand with 
another stretch of DIXIsTEEI 
acre farm is already 
Crimson 
Clover. While steel fence posts are used on much of his 
fencing, including the lot where he is readying more 
than 90 Poland China hogs for market, Mr. Kelly has 
used Locust posts for this new enclosure. A single 
strand of DIXISTEEI 


Fence. Half of his 900- 
separating pastures of 
31 Fescue, and Ladino 


Wire will be used above 


the 10-line, 47-inch high Dixisreet Cattle Fence. 


made to stand the gaff! 


Dixie Farms are using Dixisreer Fence. This is 


made to 


You buy fence to last for years. So be sure to get the fence that 


has all five features. Each one means longer-lasting, better-looking 


fence that is easier to put up and that stays put! 


There is a Dixistee. Fence for every farm need. See your nearest 


fence dealer and ask for DixisTEEL Fence. 


Buy the Fence That Has All 5 Features 























Bearing steel wire, 
rust resisting 


] Genuine Copper 
through and through 





2 


Crack -proof zing 
armor turther 
protects wire from 
devastating rust 


3 


Four wrap, hinge 
joint construction 
stay wireswont 
ship or pull loose 


Tension curvesin 
line wires allow 
torexpansion 
and contraction 


Only full size wires, 
accurately and 
correctly spaced 
areeverused 











Atlantic Stee! Company 


MAKERS 


Made only by the 


»» (DIXISTEEL) since vs 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


/ 


Wil) 
wa! 
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OUTLOOK 


N THE olden day the question was 

“Watchman, what of the night”? 
Today that question is still important 
but it is submerged, usually, by “What 
of the year” and “What is the outlook 
for the year to come?” 

Things have been looking pretty 
bleak for several weeks, in fact 
months, with the events in Korea 
where this country has been spending 
its money and man-power to defend 
the principles of an_ international 
group. At the same time we have been 
entertaining, in the name of interna- 
tional unity, a group of ruffians who 
do not appreciate what the modern 
civilized world is striving to do and 
who seem to have no end to the blank 
lies that they insist on telling in place 
of the truth. It is pretty tough to 
have to deal with such international 
rogues, who continue to attack our 
way of life while they are enjoying its 
privileges. They may learn, in time. 

Of course our chief interest is in 
the underlying conditions here at home. 
Militarily, General Eisenhower says the 
outlook now is not nearly as bad as it 
was in the spring of 1942. Well, we 
lived through that period, and, with 
courage and care will pull out of the 
present one. 

In the business situation we should 
recall and keep in mind that, in spite 
of high taxes and increased costs of 
doing business, there are more people 
gainfully employed than ever before. 
There are more wage earners and more 
consumers of goods than ever before. 
More money is being spent but savings 
are high—some 11 billions for 1950 
and an estimated accumulated back- 
log of 175 billion in personal thrift. 
A leading financial agency says there 
are 3,925,000 operating businesses and 
the rate of commercial failures is 
about half that of the past half cen- 
tury. 

So, the general outlook is good. It 
only remains for each and all of us to 
maintain sensible confidence and cau- 
tion, to operate economically and to 
work industriously at our job. What- 
ever it may be, it has an important 
place in the general program. 
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SALVAGI 


A MERICANS are proverbally wasteful 
which accounts for the fortunes 
that have been foreigners 
who have worked here at tasks that 
many of our good citizens ignore. 
Riches have been accumulated from 
what has been thrown out the back 
door of many of our factories. 


made by 


Salvage has 
grown to be a highly technical job. In 
many plants 


But the scene changes. 


highly trained engineers 
and research men give full time to 
such savings. One automobile com- 
pany reports that it is recovering for 
use about 22 percent of its sheet steel 
shearings, formerly sold as scrap. The 
company reports that such savings are 
sufficient to make an extra car for 


every fifty turned out. In one case a 
plan was developed to reclaim chemi 
cals. This enabled a cut of 90 percent 
in the chromic acid used. 
or broken tools are worked 
down to smaller sizes and put back 
into use. Old gloves, cardboard boxes, 
used emery cloth, scrap lumber and 
lead are all reclaimed or utilized in the 
work. 


W orn-out 


Savy ed, 


If it pays the big boys to save the 
small items it will also pay the little 
fellow. There are small savings that 
can be made every day in the home, 
on the farm, in the groves, on the high 


way. Such saving is just good sense 


SALESMAN SHIP 


OME say salesmanship is 99 percent 
hard work while others hold that it 
rests On some sort of charm or 
merism. 


mes 
Both may be partly right but 
there is also some psychology involved. 

An acquaintance was the recipient 
of a gift cat. It was a 
the folks grew fond of it. 


mice cat and 
However, 
not being cat wise, they were surprised 
when “William” delivered five kittens 
What to do? They tried to give them 
away. No luck. So they 
a lady who was reported to be a good 
disposer of kitties. 


went to see 


They advertised 

Stull no takers 
This lady, psychologist that she was, 

advised 


them “for free’’. 


advertise them for 
sale, at one dollar each, saying only 


that they were fine kittens. 


them to 


All were 
soon sold and there were calls for more 

The reason: The mention of a price 
in the advertisement gave a suggestion 
of value. Thus, the cats were worth 
much more than if they had been free 
That was good salesmanship. 


RATS 
2 are hated by almost everyone; 


feared by many. They are animals 
of great intelligence and have a fine 
way of taking care of themselves under 
varying circumstances. They 
ingenious at times. They seem to study 
out ways and means of getting what 
they want in spite of much that man 
can do to fool them. 


are quite 


made 


recent 


Various estimates have been 
of the damage that rats do. A 
the U. S. 
Agriculture says “Three rats eat as 
Others 


note from Department of 
much as two laying hens” 
say that a rat 
dollars’ worth of food, or feed, in a 
year, that 
they do not eat. 


consumes about three 


They also destroy much 
They are extravagant 
rascals, 


Controlling rats is an important 
Their damage to buildings and 
contents run into high figures. The 
first step in their control is to prevent 
them getting under buildings, by build 
ing tight foundations of concrete. If 
wooden floors are built above 
should always be a couple of “cat holes” 


job. 


there 


(Continued to Page 23 





Leaders Will Study 
Tractor Maintenance 


Ps ve-omry 4-H tractor maintenance 
school for adult 4-H club leaders 
and older members of 20 North and 
West Florida counties will be held in 
Tallahassee Feb. 14-16. 

Plans for the school were announced 
today by J. M. Johnson, engineer, and 
W. W. Brown, boys’ club agent with 
the Florida Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice. 

Helping sponsor the school is the 
American Oil Company, which will 
furnish equipment for demonstrations 
and also provide its director of youth 
activities, C. R. Lund of Baltimore, 
Md., for instruction. 

“Purpose of the school,” Mr. Brown 
said, “is to show leaders and older mem- 
bers how to maintain the farm tractor. 
With proper maintenance, repair bills 
are reduced and field time for machin- 
ery increased.” 

The leaders and older members will 
return to their respective counties and 
in turn teach tractor maintenance to 
other groups. 


Hillsborough Leads 
In Mastitis Fight 


Hillsborough county has taken the 
lead in the fight mastitis. 
Every dairyman in the county has 
complied with the new state volun- 
tary mastitis control problem, C. E. 
Phillips, county associate director of 
sanitation, has announced. The vol- 
untary Mastitis program of this coun- 
ty is the first of its type in the state. 

Phillips credits Dr. A. A. McMur- 
ray, director of Mastitis control, for 
organizing the program here. Briefly, 
the requirements of the Mastitis con- 
trol program are as follows: Each 
quarter of the udder of the cows is 
tested for the disease and marked if 
infested. Warm water is provided in 
each stall for washing cow’s udder. 


against 


Each cow’s udder is wiped with a 
separate chlorine soaked cloth which 
helps eliminate the spread of mastitis. 
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Field Day At Ona 
To Be February 16 


A will discuss Southeastern breeding 
problems at the sixth annual field day to 
be held at the Range Cattle Station at 
Ona, February 16. 


NATIONAL cattle breeding expert 


The field day program was announced 
today by Dr. W. G. Kirk, vice-director 
in charge of the range station, which is 
located near Wauchula. 

Dr. R. T. Clark, national coordinator 
of beef cattle breeding research for the 
U. §. Department of Agriculture’s bur- 
eau of animal industry in Denver, Colo., 
will be the main speaker, Dr. Kirk said. 

Other speakers will include Cushman 
Radebaugh, president of the Florida 
Cattlemen’s a? pt 
Cunha, head of the animal husbandry 
department at the Main _ Station, 
Gainesville; Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, pro- 
vost for agriculture; and Director Wil- 


Association; 
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lard M. Fifield of the Experiment Sta- 
tions. 

The program begins at 11 A.M. and 
a barbecue dinner will be served by the 
Hardee County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion. Afternoon tours will include pro- 
jects of Brahman, Shorthorn and cross- 
bred cow, calf and bull breeding; test- 
ing of protein feeds; pasture feeding; 
and maintenance of commercial herds 
on a combination of native and im- 
proved pastures. 

Born in Scotland, Dr. Clark obtained 
degrees from Manitoba and Minnesota 
universities and for 11 years was con- 


nected with the Montana Agricultural 
Experiment Station. He also served for 
a year as consultant to the Agricultural 
Research Council of Great Britain and 
1946 has been with the USDA 


bureau 


since 


Che field day program, Dr. Kirk said, 
has been arranged for Central Floridians 
interested in livestock 
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FEEDING SUGARCANE 


Lee county cattlemen who planted 
sugarcane as forage this winter now 
have a good feed supply, according to 


Switch to KRYOCIDE. 


Pace 7 


County Agent C. P. Heuck. The ex 
tension worker reports that pastures in 
the county have gone completely dor 
mant, making supplementary feed ne 
cessary in most cases. Additional 
acreages of soft sugarcane will be plant 
ed for supplemental winter feed. 
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The largest Laurel Oak of record is 
to be found at Highlands Hammock 
state park near Sebring. 


ry y y 


Protected woods grow 6 times more 
per acre yearly. 





and you can ge 


I Or many years 


growers have used Aryocide 


Vv COMPATIBLE with most other insecti- 


Natural Cryolite insecticide in the control cides and fungicides, 

f many chewing insects. And today more ; 
a — s ae py ernpeyy or ge Vv MICRON-SIZED for maximum deposit 
aH SFes, Tey Wik 10ce te Ao with uniform coverage. 
dependable protector of their crops—since 

it won’t sterilize soil, harm crops for which v USE-TESTED . .. proved to be economical 
it is intended, o1 upset natural insect and etlective. 

balance. You can depend on Pennsalt insecticides, 
V READILY AVAILABLE — Arpocide is a because they're backed by over a 100 years 
nina “oie , tly denoniens of experience in chemical manufacturing. 
ature yrodt ri resently epen 2 . 7 
erapnig* ae - ' : Write, wire or call Agricultural Chemicals 
Upon “recat Taw Maree. Department, Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
V SAFE—Won’t harm soil, foliage or fruit turing Company, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 
law tat fied oy egies Montgomery, Alabama. 

oO vhich pecifie ¢ 


handle. 


Progressive Chemistry for over a Century 


KRYOCIDE controls many crop pests, including: 


Cabbage Worms 
& Loopers 


Grape Leaffolder 
Orange Tortrix 
Tomato Worms 


Mexican Bean Beetle 
Sugar Cane Borer 
Walnut Husk Fly 
Melon Worms 
Cranberry Fruitworm 


Cucumber Beetles 
(Diabrotica) 


Velvet Bean Coterpillar 
Tobacco Hornworm 
Sugar Beet Webworm 


agricultural chemicals 
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DuPont NuGreen 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND 


Shows many advantages for feeding 


nitrogen to Florida citrus trees 





Feeds nitrogen through the leaves or through the roots. ‘NuGreen”’ is a 
versatile new fertilizer material, containing 44%, nitrogen, all in the form of urea. 
Spread ‘““NuGreen” on the ground, dissolve it in ixigation water or—spray it on 
the leaves. 

Foliage sprays of ‘““NuGreen’”’ are attractive because the nitrogen is quickly 
absorbed by the citrus leaves—it goes to work at once. And, there’s a saving in 
time and labor because ‘“NuGreen’’ is added to the nutritional and pest-control 
sprays now commonly used in citrus groves. 





Foliage sprays of “NuGreen” are attractive. 
“NuGreen” spray nitrogen is quickly absorbed by citrus leaves 
and works promptly—even in dry or cold weather. Now, you 
don’t have to wait for rains to aid uptake of nitrogen by the 
roots. This enables growers to regulate the supply of nitrogen 
to citrus trees for the maximum favorable effects on early growth 
and bloom, fruit set, fruit development and fruit maturity. And 
since ‘‘NuGreen” is compatible with usual spray chemicals, the 
grower can accomplish two jobs with each spray: the feeding of 
nitrogen and minor elements to trees, and pest control. 


after fruit set helps to speed fruit growth and helps de- 
crease fruit drop. 


3. Summer Sprays: Trees usually need extra nitrogen after 
early summer rains have removed available nitrogen from 
the soil. ‘“‘NuGreen”’ in the summer oil or sulfur sprays 
quickly supplies this need. 


Versatility of ‘“‘NUGREEN.”’ Every way you use “NuGreen”’ 
it has special advantages. It is excellent for soil applications as 
well as for foliage sprays. It is quickly available, resists leaching 
and leaves no harmful residue in the soil. Any drip from foliage 


When to apply NuGREEN.”” Research trials in Florida with sprays is absorbed by the roots 


““NuGreen” sprays on citrus have given favorable results. This 
work is being expanded, but in the meantime many Florida citrus 
growers will want to try ‘““NuGreen” sprays on a portion of —= Cy ae 
their grove. 





“NuGreen” sprays of 10 to 15 pounds per 100 gallons appear 
most useful at three times of the year. ‘‘NuGreen” can be com- 
bined with regular sprays: 


Your dealer may not be able to supply you with 
““NuGreen.”” Rapidly expanding acceptance of ‘‘Nu- 
Green” Fertilizer Compound has resulted in a greater 


1.Winter Sprays: Dormant winter sprays with “NuGreen”’ 
help produce vigorous bloom and good fruit set in spite of 
the usual dry soil that hampers response from nitrogen 
spread on the ground. 


2. Post-bloom Sprays :'"NuGreen”’ added to melanose spray 





demand than can be supplied under existing circum- 
stances. Your fertilizer dealer will provide you ad- 
ditional information through available literature. 


DU PONT, POLYCHEMICALS DEPT. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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FERTILIZER COMPOUND 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 





THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











Mutual’s Membership 
Still Growing 

1” coer ged in Florida Citrus 
Mutual now includes 6915 grow- 

er members, 251 shipper and packer 


members, 45 canners, and 175 cash 
buyers. 


This group grows an estimated 85 
per cent ot the total citrus volume 
production in the state and handles 
an estimated 95 per cent. Mutual pro- 
cessors are allowed to buy from non- 
members. 

Last year at this same time Mutua 
had 6600 grower members. 


Free Florida Juice 
To Congressmen? 


R! rp. Lantarr (D. Fla.) says Flor- 


ida is missing a good advertising 
bet if it doesn’t serve free juice to 
congressmen in Washington. 


wrote Gov. 
Fuller Warren and suggested that he 
take up the idea with the Florida 
Citrus Commission. 


Congressman Lantaft 


Rep. Herlong (D. Fla.) has served 
orange juice to visitors to his office 
for the last couple of years. He set up 
a bar for the purpose but members of 
his staff admit that their arms get 
mighty sore from squeezing oranges. 

Lantaff wants to use frozen orange 
concentrate, 

EDITOR’S NOTE: We think 
serving orange juice to the nation’s 
law makers is an excellent idea. We 
might add that Congressmen Lantaff 
and Herlong might ‘serve some folks 
up there Florida  fish—sometimes 
known as “brain food.” 


y 7 


F. W. Parvin Named 


Assistant Director 
F™ tTrE W. PARVIN, associate eco- 


nomist, has been named assistant 
to Director H. G. Clayton of the 
University of Florida Agricultural 
Extension Service. He succeeds Mar- 
shall O. Watkins, who is on leave do- 
ing advanced study. 

Director Clayton also announced 
that A. E. Nesmith, county agent in 
Hamilton County, has been granted 
leave of absence to re-enter Navy 
service. 


POULTRY MANURE 

The value of poultry manure can 
be greatly increased by mixing two 
pounds of superphosphate and one 
pound of muriate of potash with every 
hundred pounds of the material. One 
ton of poultry manure supplemented 
in this way is the equivalent of about 
500 pounds of 4-8-4 fertilizer. If the 
manure contains a large proporticn of 
sawdust, shavings, or other such ma- 
terial, it is advisable to mix 10 pounds 
of 4-8-8 or 3-8-8 fertilizer with every 
hundred pounds instead of using the 
superphosphate and potash. 

e ¢ *# 
European farmers are now using 40 


to 50 per cent more fertilizer than 


they did before World War II. 





i, i ee a os 
| Favorite team for citrus is the Case “DO” tractor 
and “OBL” offset disk harrow. With its depth bands 


and light weight this harrow maintains shallow tillage. 





x o 


Its surprising strength and sand-resistant bearings 
give it long life. The “DO” grove tractor equipped as 
shown has flotation for sandy soils . . . eager, flexible 
power with Florida fuels... long life and low upkeep, 
thanks to dust-tight brakes, clutch, steering gear, etc., 


as well as superb sealing of engine and transmission. 
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ALL OVER FLORIDA ¢ IN EVERY TYPE OF FARMING 


YOU SAVE TIME... 


DO BETTER WORK... 
with CASE EQUIPMENT 
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YOUR CASE DEALER OFFERS YOU THE MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


Batey Equipment Co., Gainesville 
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Tops for tall truck crops and for work 
over beds is the Case “WAH” tractor. It’s 
the only high-clearance tractor with Eagle 
Hitch—the new and different 3-point hook- 
up that pulls plows and other implements at 
even depth in uneven ground. It hooks up 
to Latch-On implements in a minute or so. 
Here is the “VAH” with front-mounted cul- 
tivator on Masterframe. Rear shovels on 
Eagle Hitch plow out wheel tracks. 
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4 4 ‘. s 
Building pastures from wild, rugged land is a job 
for the Case Brushland harrow and the mighty Model 
“LA” tractor. The big, notched blades, weighted as 
needed for positive penetration, cut through palmet- 
toes, brush, roots—roll over buried rocks and stumps. 
The Case “JA” heavy-duty harrow is a dandy team 
mate for finishing the seed bed. The 4-5 plow “LA” 
tractor now is optionally equipped at factory for LPG 
fuels or for other low-cost fuels. 


S. A. Jepson Tractor Serv., Ft. Myers 


Beasley Tractor Co., Palatka 

Coastal Truck & Equip. Co., Belle Glade 

Coastal Truck & Equip. Co., West Palm 
Beach 

Cosey Motor Company, Wauchula 

Thompson Tractor & Equip. Co., Tampa 

Farm Mach. & Sales Co., Pompano 

Fla. Trattor-& Supply Co., Hollywood 

J. W. Gibson, Madison 

Grantham Chevrolet Co., Live Oak 

Indian River Tractor Service, Cocoa 


Medlock Tractor Co., Orlando 
Ed Madill, Dade City 
Plemmons Bros. Mach. Co., Quincy 
Pounds Motor Co., Winter Garden 
Pounds Tractor Co., Winter Haven 
Pounds Zeiss Tractor Co., Sebring 
Dade Tractor Co., Homestead 

A. G. Smith, Palmetto 


Taylor Munnell Mach. Wks., Ft. Pierce 


Wade-Persons, Lake City 


West Florida Equipment Company, Marianna 
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Growing quality citrus crops requires a lot of 
experience that can't come out of books. Take select- 
ing a fertilizer formula, for instance. Getting the best 
fruit and better profits from a Florida soil takes a fer- 
tilizer formula made especially for your particular 
soil, your groves. This requires experience and study. 

That's why it will pay you to get in touch with 
your Wilson & Toomer representative. He lives in 
your community—knows local problems. The Wilson 


& Toomer people have been working with Florida 





1951 


SELECTING A FERTILIZER 
FORMULA ALSO 


Requires Experience! 





soils and citrus groves for more than half a century. 
Knowing what is best for your soil is their business. 
For example, ask your Wilson & Toomer representa- 


tive now about the proper use of top dressers. 


From among the many formulas Wilson & Toomer 
have developed for Florida conditions, your Wilson 
& Toomer representative will be glad to help you 
select the Wilson & Toomer formula for best results 
from your groves. And while you're talking with him, 


ask him about Fasco pesticides, too! 


WiLson & LOoMER 


FERTILIZER 


| 2m PAN Y 





Division of Wilson & Toomer: 


JACKSONVILLE, 


FLORIDA 


Peninsular Fertilizer Works—Tampa, Florida 
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Citrus Blackfly in Mexico Worries Florida 


LORIDA CITRUS GROWERS and those who 
work with them are worried about the 
possibility of the citrus blackfly getting 
into this country, giving them one more pest to 
fight in their never ending battle to produce high 
yields of good quality fruit. 
interested in the blackfly 


Thus they are vitally 
infestation in Mexico. 


The State Plant Board maintains rigid quaran 


tines in an effort to keep the pest trom our shores, 





A trap, somewhat like sticky fly paper, used to check blackfly 
distribution ts placed by J. F. Cooper, entomologist with USDA 
in Mexico City The bright yellow color of the fly paper 


entices and snares many an unwary blackfly 


and has intercepted the blackfly on numerous occa- 
sions. But a 100 per cent effective quarantine is 
almost too much to expect over a period of years. 
The blackfly slipped into Key West in 1934. The 
Plant Board went into immediate action and eradi- 
cated the fly in three years. 


Unlike the Mediterranean fruit fly, which state 


The Blackfly Slipped Into Key West in 1934, 
And Entry Has Been Intercepted Often Since 


By J]. FRANCIS CoopER 
l f t I da Agricult I 


and federal forces wiped out of Florida after its 
discovery here in 1929, the Blackfly does not attack 
fruit. A small, bluish insect similar to the 
fly which is common on citrus, chinaberry, privet 
and other plants, it sucks the juices from the le ives, 
stunts the trees and reduces fruit production 

citrus 


The blackfly is present in most of the 


growing areas of Mexico. The Mexican govern 
ment and people, in cooperation with the U. § 
Department of Agriculture, are striving to control 
it there and prevent it from slipping into the United 
States. The nearest known infestation now is 


125 miles from the border, 


ibout 


At the invitation of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, I spent three days in Mexico 
checking on this pest and the work being done 
against it. 

I saw enough there to bring home the realization 
that it is a bad actor. While the ily 


kills trees, it can reduce production to the extent 


ilone seldom 
that citrus growing is not profitable. In combina 
tion with drouth and other unfavorable conditions, 
it has caused Mexican growers to take out thou 
sands of trees and turn to cotton or other crop 

The blackfly 1 long time 
When first described in 1911 it was known to be 
in India, Ceylon, and the Philippine Islands. In 
1916 it was reported from Malaya. In the Western 
Hemisphere, the first infestation was discovered in 
Jamaica in 1913. In 1916 it was found in Cuba 
and Nassau, 1917 Panama, 1918 Costa Rico, and 
1935 Mexico. 


The late Dr. J. H. 


has been around for 


Montgomery, long-time 
quarantine inspector with the Florida State Plant 
Board, and Dr. A. C. Baker of the USDA Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine went to Cuba 
island 
from Malaya, in an effort to lessen the danger to 
Florida. 

Dr. Baker was in Florida during the Mediterrane 
an fruit fiy eradication program. He and another 
Florida man, J. F. 


in 1928 to help import parasites to that 


Cooper (a fine fellow, but not 
related to me), along with several members of th« 
field force, were kind enough to show the blackfly 
work to Louis Franke of Texas, J. M. Eleazer of 
South Carolina and me on our recent visit to the 
neighboring republic. 





The blackfly is present in most Mexican groves 


Above, USDA crews spray an intested grove 


It can reduce production to the extent that citr , t profit 


Effective spraying costs the Mexican grower $ 


Dr. Baker heads the USDA’s Division ot 
Fruit Fly Investigations, which was estab 
lished in 1936. He has been at the Mexico 
City laboratory since 1931 and is an outstanding 
authority on the blackfly, as well as other citrus 
insects. Mr. Cooper has been with the USDA for 
over 20 years, and first studied black fly at Key 
West in 1932. 

They showed us groves where the blackfly was 
present in abundance and the trees appeared poorly 





Those black splotches on the under sides of the leaves of this 


young shoot show a very heavy blackfly infestation 
here are mostly eggs and larvae 


Shown 
The mature fly is bluish 


productive; they showed us other groves where 
trees were being cut down and removed; and they 
showed us other areas where trees had been des 
troyed and the land planted to cotton, We visited 
one grower near Valles who had removed 3,500 
trees—about 50 acres. 

Incidentally, there are 155 hosts of the black 
fly—some cultivated, many wild. Complete de 
velopment of the insect from egg to adult has been 
observed on 75 plants in 38 families. Citrus, of 
course, 1s the preferred host. 


Other plants fre 
quently 


infested — most of them 
familiar in Florida or nearby states—are mango, 
cherimoya, persimmon, pear, quince, coffee and 
myrtle. Other infested in varying degree include 
jobo, plum, monstera, gumbo-limbo, canna, avo 
cado, crape myrtle, haw, 


found heavily 


hibiscus, chinaberry, 
banana, Cattley guava, Mamey and yellow sapotes 
and grapes. 

Fighting enemies on foreign soil often is an 
excellent way to keep them from reaching and 
devastating the home area. And if the enemy does 
reach home shores, our forces will know better how 
to cope with it if they have met it on a foreign 
held. 

It was fortunate for citrus growers in both 
Mexico and the United States that the laboratory 
and its fine staff were in Mexico when the dreaded 
blackfly spread through most of the citrus-grow 
ing areas of that country, from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Pacific ocean. Unchecked, the pest would 
ilmost certainly infest the valuable groves of Texas, 
Arizona and California, and possibly Florida, before 
many more years, 

With the blackfly to combat, citrus production 


dec reases, COSTS rise, and the healthful fresh fruits, 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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URNING Woops in Florida is a hot 

problem in more ways than one. 

The clouds of smog in west Flor- 
ida before Christmas, and the fires which are seen 
everywhere from the highways are often “wild” 
burning in which much good timber goes up in 
smoke. Controlled burning, however, is another 
matter entirely, In our sub-tropical climate where 
brush grows rapidly, open woods may be protected 
from wild fires if controlled burning is practiced 
while the sap is down in the trees. This dormant 
time runs through December, January, and February, 
extending into March if there is a late spring. 

The perfect solution is, of course, no burning at 
all. But we must deal with realities and controlled 
burning seems the solu- 
tion in certain situ- 
ations. 


First, let us take an t ¥', 
example of wild burn- *; = 2 . 
ing. One farmer in Leon . ‘ad 
county, when question- “ 
ed last week, stoutly de- 
fended his yearly wild 
burning of his woods. 
He said it did not hurt 
his trees “much”. He 
explained that burning 
during fall, winter or 
spring, kept the ticks 
down, killed the snakes, 
burned off the dead wire 
grass, and allowed new 
grass to sprout for his 
cattle to graze. 


” 


He did not add, for 
perhaps he did not fully 
realize, that the wild fire 
he uses so freely on his 
own possessions every 
year, also burns up all 
new trees, dries up ponds 
and streams, lowers the 
water table, burns up 
the layer of humus on 
his soil, damages older 
trees and stunts their 
growth, burns up weed 
seeds on which wild 
game feeds, and destroys 
the cover where they 
live. And he did not 
stop to think that the 
green grass which grows 
from his earth, parched 
and depleted of all plant 
food by this yearly 
burn-off, is progressive- 
ly less and less nutritious 
to his range cattle, 

There are several answers other farmers are making 
to this line of reasoning. One answer is found in the 
improved pastures dotted with blue ribbon cattle 
which stretch green and beautiful behind their fences 
beside the roads of Florida. The runty cattle in 
burned woods are fewer every year in our state. 

Another answer is the planted forests and the 
planting of young pines by the millions in timber- 
land where no cattle graze. 

But there are cattlemen and farmers in our state 
who have woods in which they graze good herds of 
animals. It is here that controlled burning, when 
carefully planned and carried out, is a real help. 

But, like a powerful drug in the hands of those who 
do not know how to use it properly, fire may kill 
instead of cure. It is dangerous in inexperienced 
hands. 

The method of controlled burning explained by 
State Forester Hux Coulter is worked out for land 
owners who have cattle grazing among their timber 
or turpentine trees. The best plan, Mr. Coulter feels, 
is a separate arrangement with the cattle on improved 


& 
@. . 
, a 
es 


By L. B. Woop 


pasture instead of in the woods, for it takes about 
twenty acres of woods to furnish grazing for one 
animal. 

But when a mon combines timber growing and 
cattle raising, controlled fire seems to be the answer. 
Use of a bulldozer or tractor for clearing in open 
woods is not practical because most of the young 
trees would be killed. Controlled fire does not 
destroy young trees after they are six to eight feet 
tall. It does get the smaller ones usually. 


Me A 





This is controlled burning in Florida flat woods. Note how wind blows fire away from unburned 
land. Wind also carries off much heat, holding injury to trees at a minimum. With an average 
wind the fire will creep about 60 feet an hour and can be controlled comparatively easy 


Let us take anexample. The price of gum has gone 
up considerably lately. Suppose the farmer who has 
the timber land decides to cup several thousand of his 
pines for the first time. Before doing so he wants to 
clear the heavy rough from his woods. This will fore- 
stall the chance of a wild fire after his trees are 
cupped. Wild fires may start from carelessness, but 
O. R. Douglass, chief of fire control, Florida Forest 
Service, estimates that 70 per cent of them are 
deliberately set. 

To carry out his controlled burning, the farmer 
begins by plowing a fire line around the area he wants 
to clear. He also plows fire lines at regular intervals 
inside the area to help in checking the fire at any time. 
The local forester or the State Forestry Service will 
gladly help with the planning. 

It is important for him to know the State forest fire 
laws well. These can be found in the Florida Statutes, 
1945, in the county judge’s office, or a leaflet contain- 
ing them may be obtained by writing the Forestry 
Service in Tallahassee. In these laws it states that 
anyone planning to burn woods must notify his 
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Controlled Burning-Yes and 


Damage Usually OutweighS Bentfits of Burning Off Land, 
But If You Must Burn Here Is a Way to Do the Job Right 


No 


neighbors. And if the fire escapes its 
confines and burns a neighbor’s fences 
and fields, the person setting the fire is 
liable for the damage. 


After the fire lines are plowed, the farmer begins 
his controlled burning along the inner edge of the 
border fire line, firing against the wind, never with it. 
A dependable wind of five to ten miles per hour, hold- 


ing a steady direction is good. The fire is strung along 
the border and it creeps forward at about the rate of 
a chain an hour (66 feet). 

This fire burns low to the ground with almost no 
heat before it because the wind carries the heat away 
behind it. A crew stands by throughout the burning 
to see that it does not get out of hand. Night burn- 
ing is all right for small areas but because of the dews 
big areas can be burned better in daytime. The best 
time to set a controlled fire is during a cold snap, 
about a day after a rain. 

Controlled burning gets rid of the heavy rough on 
the ground and prepares a natural seed bed where the 
pine mast can take root. The heavier the stand of 
pines becomes, the denser the shade, and so the less 
underbrush to combat. Contrary to popular opinion, 
fire has very little effect on snakes. Tests have shown 
that few of them are killed. They go underground in 
the “gopher” (land turtle) holes and stump holes 
and wait for the fire to roll over. 

Another thing controlled burning does in clearing 
away the dead grass is to rid the young long leaf pines 
of a needle disease called brown spot. The low, cool 
fire burns off the diseased needles and leaves the little 
pines free of brown spot for several years. 

After this first burning, the owner should wait 
two, three, four, or five years before another burning, 
depending upon the circumstances. This is vastly 
better than any annual wild burnover, but even a 
controlled fire burns humus and weed seed and does 


some damage. It is not a perfect answer by any 


manner of means. 
Comparing the growth rate of trees on land burned 
annually with the growth rate of trees on protected 





Many Flagsida farmers seem to forget that to get a lasting 
income from their timber it is necessary to protect 
young trees from fire. The farmer above has cut mature 
trees but has left a seed tree (left) to reproduce new growth 
His job then is to keep the young seedlings from being wiped 
out by fire before they are large enough to susta a fire 


heir very 


unburned land reveals some ‘interesting facts. A 
five-foot tree on burned land will be nine feet high 
five years later and 15 feet high at the end of 10 years. 
On Unburned land, a five-foot tree will be 17 '/2 feet 
high after five years, and 31 feet high when it is 10 
years old. 

Since Florida’s return from wood products reached 
the thumping total of $202,000,000 by 1948, wild 
burning of woods is simply burning up good money 
that would come in mighty handy for the children in 
the family when they and the little trees grow up. 

If burn we must, let it be done under a carefully 
controlled plan to protect the green wealth of our 
state for the future. 
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TANGERINE CO-OP 

A TANGERINE marketing cooperative 

was formed last month and rush- 
ed to the aid of Florida’s “ailing” tan- 
gerine industry. The members are 
agreed, almost to a man, that the place 
to push their tangerines is west of the 
Mississippi River. An incentive pro- 





Read the GROWER’S offer to 
help you protect your timber 
against 
FOREST FIRES 
On Page 30 











gram was set up to offer jobbers and 
wholesalers up to five cents per box 
for fruit they ship west of the big 
river. A. V. Saurman, Florida Citrus 
Mutual’s general manager, pledged his 
organization’s full support to the new 
venture. Officers of the new cooper- 
ative are W. W. McBride, of Seville, 
president; John T. Lesley, of Haines 
City, vice president; John Airko, of 
Orlando, treasurer; and Marion Young, 
Mutual’s private sales division manag- 
er, secretary and temporary general 
manager. 


POULTRYMEN COMPLAIN 


Poultrymen from Pasco county—the 
second ranking poultry county in the 
state—are complaining that out-of- 
state competition is about to plow 
them under. They point at such things 
as the high cost of grain and cheaper 
fryers being shipped in from Georgia. 
Waldo Richardson, a Pasco buyer, 
estimated that production is down 15 
to 20 per cent below last year and 
that flocks are producing only half of 
their full capacity due to cold weather. 


ORANGE SHORTAGE? 


It seems impossible Florida could run 
out of oranges during the height of the 
season, but Frank Seymour, secretary- 
manager of the Growers Administra- 
tive Committee, predicts the possibil- 
ity. ‘Florida may run out of early 
and midseason oranges before the Va- 
lencia crop starts to roll,” Seymour 
pointed out. The statement was made 
on the basis of Florida’s present rate of 
use of its 34 million box early and 
midseason oranges. Valencias are not 
expected to be shipped in any volume 


before early March. 


PASCO LOAN 
The Pasco Packing Co. at Dade City 
recently obtained a loan of $3,000,000 
from the Equitable Life Insurance So- 
ciety. The money will be used to fi- 
nance expansion of 
plant. 


$6 million bond issue for Snow Crop 


the huge Pasco 
Equitable recently financed a 


which bought up several citrus pro- 
cessing properties in Florida last year. 


VEGETABLES SUFFER 
Florida truck crops have suffered 
heavily due to prolonged cold weather 
which swooped down on the state time 
and again. The cabbage crop in cen- 
tral Florida and the Everglades sections 
has been delayed and crops have been 


severely damaged in the Hastings and 
McIntosh sections of North Florida. 
Acreage around Sanford and Winter 
Garden was showing a fair degree of 
recovery. The celery crop has been 
hampered by the weather but most 
crops are in good condition and busy 
harvesting is expected this month. 
Small acreages of cucumbers in the 
Fort Myers-Immokalee and Pompano 
sections which survived the late No- 
vember and December cold spells will 
be the chief supply of ’cukes. 


CATTLE 
Che seventh annual Gadsden county 
fat cattle show will be held at Quincy 


SHOW 


a 


ing movies and distributing pamphlets 
about the fly to all interested. The 
Oriental fly is similar to the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly which ravaged Florida 
groves some 20 years ago. It lays eggs 
inside the fruit which causes rot. 


DAIRY SHOW 

The “King and Queen” of the Flor- 
ida West Coast Dairy Show at Tampa 
were two Jerseys, one a 16-month-old 
heifer calf owned by Roy Roberts, 4-H 
member from Orange County, and the 
other a young bull owned by Joel Wal- 
den, FFA Plant City. 
Several including 


member from 


thousand adults, 


manv Winter visitors, crowded around 





_ . ) ill 
These dairy cattle didn’t have any trouble finding a parking place in downtown Tampa. They got 
the key to the city and the streets, too, for the fourth a: al I ja West Coast Dairy Show. The 
show, strictly for 4-H and FFA youths, is fast be F f the state’s finest exhibitions. 
Feb. 6-8. The show and sale, which is the outdoor arena north of the Hills- 


sponsored by the Northwestern Florida 
Livestock Association, will 
$1000 in prizes to exhibitors. 


offer over 


ORIENTAL FLY 

Florida citrus growers and truck 
farmers are being warned of the Orien- 
tal fruit fly which has left only rotting 
ruins of the once fruitful groves and 
vegetable farms of Hawaii. While no 
immediate danger exists, Fred P. Law- 
rence, extension citriculturist of the 
University of Florida, is “educating” 
Florida growers in what the fly looks 


like and how it operates. He is show- 


borough County courthouse to watch 
the youngstel proudly exhibit their 
dairy cattle. C. W 


sion dairyman, and John M. Scott, head 


Reaves, state exten 


state milk inspector, highly praised the 
progress made by West Coast counties 
in upgrading their herds—particularly 
the small herds of many boys and girls 
of 4-H Clubs and FFA chapters—in 


recent yeal 


CORN PLANTING 
Ever 


tneir 


planted 
sweet corn crop and estimates in- 


glades farmers have 


dicate total plantings of 12,000 acres. 


Plantings of spring green beans have 
started. The usually heavy harvest of 
winter beans was cut to a trickle by 
cold damage. Currently being harvested 
are celery, escarole, chicory, turnip 
greens, cabbage, Chinese cabbage, ro- 
maine, lettuce, radishes, potatoes, and 
peppers. 


LIVESTOCK PEST 

Low temperatures this winter have 
decreased the population of the screw 
worm fly—the common enemy of al! 
Florida livestock, according to Dr. O. 
FP. Goen, animal industrialist with the 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service. 
Consequently, next Summer's herds 
probably will have less infestation, Dr. 
Goen pointed out. 


“GROWING PAINS” 


A net loss of $8343 for the fiscal year 
ended Oct, 31, 1950 was reported by 
the gigantic Minute Maid Corporation. 
This was in contrast to a net profit of 
$996,063 or $1.32 a share reported the 
previous year, However, the corpora- 
tion’s sales for the latest year were 
$24,860,887—more than double the 
previous year’s 11,862, 989. The com- 
pany attributed the earnings drop to 
“growing pains” of the new concen- 
trate industry, and pointed in particu- 
lar to increased fruit costs, new prod- 
uct introductions and competitive price 
wars. 


AUCTION SHOW 


A full scale citrus auction, reproduc- 
ing the real atmosphere and procedures 
of a terminal sales point, will be one 
of the features of “Fresh Fruit Day” 
during the Florida Citrus Exposition 
at Winter Haven, Feb, 12-17. 


GRAPEFRUIT DEMAND 

While the orange market was re- 
ported “‘sick” and the tangerine deal 
“very weak” during the middle of last 
month, grapefruit took a surprising 
upswing which experts said was caused 
by the December freeze in Texas which 
was reported to have done considerable 
damage to Rio Grande valley grape- 
fruit, 


UNDER GLASS? 


Emil Peterson, a Danish fruit grower 
who had a good time touring Florida 
recently looking at the state’s fruits, 
told Floridians pineapples and bananas 
are successfully grown under glass in 
Denmark. He said he thought he would 
try growing citrus under glass when 
h. returned to Denmark. 


CONCENTRATE MARKET 
The stockpiles of citrus frozen con 

centrate over the nation is without 
danger providing the price is right ac 
cording to a report of Industrial Su: 
vey Inc. to the Florida Citrus Com 
mission. During October, Concen 
trate sales hit an all-time peak of 1, 
870,000 gallons, which indicated that 
about one-fifth of the nation’s families 
purchased concentrate. This high peak 
was the result of a six to seven cent 
price drop per can. 
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ANOTHER RACEBILT FIRST 


GUARANTEED 


FOR 


LIFE! 


Race & Race, Inc. the world’s irrigation system are the mechani- 
largest manufacturer of aluminum cal connections. Recognizing this, 
incigation systems scores another our engineers have developed the 
“first” with ite GUARANTEE FOR proper alloys and engineering de- 


LIFE! The vulnerable parts of any the 


points! 


YOU CAN'T LOSE! 


The cast parts of Racebilt Link-Lok 
coupling connections are guaranteed for 
the life of the purchaser against break 
age from mechanical accident! The high 
quality that makes this guarantee fay 
ible is the reason Race & Race, c 
make and sell more irrigation systems 
than any other manufacturer in the 
world! 


sign which offers 
strength at these 


greatest 








is necessary for maximum yield, 
resistance to [nore and flash freezes, and 
high vitamin C content in citrus fruit. 


This vital | MINOR ELEMENT | is economically available 








in Tecmangam in the form of manganese sulfate. 
It can be applied in water solution as a 


nutritional spray as well as in | 
AS dry fertilizer mixtures. 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY 


Division of Eastman Kodak Company 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 








Have facilities to in- 
sure (All Risks) cit- 
rus processing and 


packing buildings, 
machinery and con- 
tents, also inland, 
coastwise and for- 
eign shipments of 
your finished pro- 
duct. 





ylor, Stroud 4 (0.,9ne. 


TELEPHONE 2.8181 316 FRANKLIN ST. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Trees For Small Home Grounds 


Some Native Trees are Beautiful and Useful 


By JoHN V. Warkins 


Associate 


| KEES ARE ESSENTIAL to the success- 
ful development of any landscape 
plan. Suitable kinds in adequate num- 
bers must be carefully selected as the 
first step in any home beautification 
project. may be natives that 
already grow on the property or they 
may be nursery-grown exotic species 
bought the purpose. 
Trees relate the house and garden to 
the land and to the sky as well and 
scale relationship must be carefully 
considered. One must think in terms 
of mature sizes rather than of nursery 
grades when choosing trees for plant- 
ing around the home. In the south- 
eastern United States many  semi- 
tropical species grow quite rapidly and 
assume considerable size in a compara- 
tively short time. Many of these, too, 
cast very dense shade under which it 
is impossible to grow a lawn. These 
kinds are unsuitable for small resi- 
dential properties and their use should 
be limited to parks, arboretums, 
large estates. 


These 


especially for 


and 


in Florida 
because of the large number of intense 
sunny days. Broadleaved evergreens 
may be chosen if year-round shade is 
wanted, while deciduous species such 
as the dogwood, redbud, and mimosa, 
are best in some positions so that sun- 
light may be enjoyed during the win- 
ter. 


Shade is most necessary 


Framing is an important function 
of trees in landscape design. Trees set 
toward the property lines on both 
sides, rather forward of the house, en- 
frame the dwelling and the front yard 
and give finish and completeness that 
can be attained in no other way. For 
this purpose, small erect-growing spe- 
cies should be chosen for most homes. 

Two or three somewhat larger 
broadleaved evergreen trees set at the 
rear property line will furnish a back- 
ground that gives solidarity and defini- 
tion to the plan. 


Hardiness, adapability to one’s soil 
type, long life, freedom from disease 
and insect pests, and resistance to 
strong winds are important qualities 
to be considered. 
are selected for their 
beautiful evergreen foliage, others are 
cherished for their striking blossoms, 
while still others are all-time favorites 
because of the fruits they bear. 


Some species 


While we admire the striking exotic 
species, we cannot forget that some of 
our finest useful trees are 
native. From more than 100 species 
which grow in Florida, one may select 
types to fill almost 
growing 


and most 


Tree 
naturally on one’s property 
should be left they are good 
specimen of long-lived species. Weed 
trees, those that grow rapidly and have 
little decorative value ‘and are short- 
should be removed before the 
house is built. Later, nursery-grown 
specimens of desirable varieties should 
be selected and set out with care. 


any need. 


when 


lived, 


lawn from the 
woods has long been the practice in 
the South and thousands of beautiful 
specimens were secured in this manner. 


Collecting trees 


Professor of Horticulture, 


I lorida 


University of 


It must be remembered that many spe 
cies are protected by law and cannot 
be dug withoue permission of the prop 
erty owner. 
will 


Every right-thinking per 


son want to respect property 
rights and will ask permission to col 
lect before going into a woodland with 


digging and pruning tools. 


Wild trees, growing in competition 
with their neighbors have far-reaching 
roots and it is impossible to dig them 
with satisfactory, 
tems. 


compact root sys- 
When everything is considered, 
it is much more desirable and but little 
more expensive to buy from a 
reputable nursery. The 


has transplanted, root-pruned, 


trees 

nurseryman 
culti 
vated, fertilized, sprayed, and irrigated 
his stock, and his trees will attain ma- 
turity much more quickly in your 
garden than will trees of comparable 
sizes from the wild. 


Transplanting is most successfully 
accomplished when trees are dormant 
and this will be between December 
and February in our locality. Before 
that time, it is a good idea to prepare 
the planting holes so that the locations 
will be ready for the trees at the right 
time. Dig holes that are large enough 
to contain root systems of the sizes you 
plan to acquire, throw in a layer of 
compost and a couple of handfuls of 
a mixed commercial plant food at the 
bottom, fill the hole with fertile woods 
soil and leave a slight basin to gather 
water. 

Spacing is important. For trees to 
reach their best development, they 
should be given room to grow as in 
dividuals. Small trees like dog woods 
and redbuds may stand 25 feet apart, 
magnolias and camphors about fifty 
feet, and the classic live oaks should 
stand 75 feet from their neighbors for 
good development. 


Lawn trees should need very little 
pruning, but occasionally it is neces 
sary to remove crowding, crossing, or 
interfering branches or those that have 
been injured by cold or wind. Some 


times it is essential that one or two 
leaders be reduced so that Y-crotch 
may be avoided. 

Sharp, well-adjusted pruning saws, 


hand shears, and loppers are necessary 
accessories. Smaller branches are 
headed in with the hand shears, or re 
moved close to the supporting member 
with the loppers, while the 
saw is used for larger wood. Always 
make a preliminary cut about a foot 
from the supporting This 
will prevent the from 


pr uning 


member. 
heavy branch 
carrying away a strip of bark when it 
falls. 


made 


The final pruning cut, then, is 


very close to the limb from 
which the branch to be pruned irises, 
Painting the wound with a tree wound 
dressing or with good oil paint helps 
prevent checking and excluding wood 
rot fungi until callus can cover the 


wound. 


Generally speaking, the best time 
to prune ornamental trees is just prior 
to spring growth or immediately after 


blooming. 
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THE NEW 1951 
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The Smart New Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 


America’s Largest and Finest Low-Priced Car .. . the all-around 
favorite of the highways and byways! 


Loaded with power and really dependable! 


Plenty of power! Plenty of stamina, too! Chevrolet's 
rugged valve-in-head engines are ready to go 
in any kind of weather . . . ready to meet the 
challenge of the roughest roads. Both the standard 
92-h.p. engine and the 105-h.p. engine with 
Powerglide Automatic Transmission* are loaded 
with power and ready to go! 


So economical to own and drive! 


Thrift is a Chevrolet tradition. And, on city streets 
—or on the highways of the nation—this famous 
Chevrolet thrift goes far beyond outstanding 
gas and oil economy. For Chevrolet has long been 
famous for low cost of operation and maintenance. 
Yes, with Chevrolet, you'll find you save money 
right from the start throughout the life of the car. 


A beauty that stays beautiful! 

Every one of the fourteen beautiful Fleetline and 
Styleline models hos a beauty all its own. And it's 
beauty that lasts! Handsome, durable Modern- 
Mode interiors, with beautiful two-tone color 
harmonies, are built to stand hard wear. And the 
modern, new styling of Chevrolet's Body by 
Fisher will be in tune with the times for years. 


PEOPLE 


BUY 


CHEVROLETS 








It’s no wonder Chevrolet is America’s favorite, for Chev- 
rolet is the car with everything you want. Beautiful modern 
Thrifty operation—Unmatched riding and driving 
ease — Ruggedness — Dependability. Chevrolet has them all! 


styling- 


And Chevrolet has new Jumbo-Drum brakes, too—the larg- 
est in the low-price field, for greater safety, greater ease 


ol operation, 


But that’s just the beginning. For Chevrolet hugs the high- 
way, smoothes out the ruts in the roughest roads. It’s 
. such a 


such a joy to ride in . so easy to handle . . 


pleasur e to drive! 


And what 
Choose standard driving at lowest cost with Chevrolet's 


a wonderful choice is yours with Chevrolet. 


eflicient, standard Valve-in-Head engine and Silent Synchro- 
Mesh 105-h.p. 
Valve-in-Head engine with Chevrolet's Powerglide Auto- 


lransmission. Or—choose the powerful 

ae ie . 
matic Transmission” —the only owner-proved automatic 
transmission in the low-price field. 


Yes, it's no wonder that Chevrolet is America’s favorite. 
For Chevrolet is America’s largest and finest low-priced 
car! Chevrolet Motor Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


“Combination of Powerglide automatic transmission and 


/O5-h pp. engine optional on De Luxe models at extra cost 


THAN ANY OTHER 


CAR! 
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Are your citrus trees in good condition — ready to 


produce smooth, high quality fruit that brings top 
prices? The answer is yes if they've been fed 
Armour’s Big Crop Fertilizers regularly. 


Wherever citrus grows, Armour’s Big Crop Fertiliz- 
ers are used with outstanding results, season after 
season. Growers know they can depend on Armour’s 
to supply the right amounts of the essential plant 
food elements that producing trees need. Order a 


supply — make your next application Armour’s. 


Drop a card to our Jacksonville office if you want 


advice from a trained Armour Field Representative. 


There’s no obligation. 


a 





Every Acre 
Do Its 
Best 








ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Bananas Need Right Setting 
Need Lots of Water and Sun for Good Results 
By Harry E. Mini 


OMMERCIAL banana growing in 
Florida has never been successful 

to any extent, bur this need not dis- 
courage the citrus farmer or home 
gardener for cultivating the banana 
for home consumption. It not only 
will provide enough fruit for family 
use, but will add a tropical touch to 
the garden which meets approval of 
discriminating gardeners. 
Location plays the all 
part when 
plants, 


important 
setting out the banana 
which are really herbs, al- 
though common usuage prefers tree 
or plant. This tropical plant thrives 
on sunshine and sandy, porous, well 
drained soils. Non-stagnant irrigation 
ditches or irrigation cuts furnish suff- 
cient water for the plant. In the yard, 
placement near kitchen drains is ex- 
cellent. 

The plant will bear within 14 to 18 
months after being set out. Each 
shoot has one bunch of bananas and 
no more. For best growth all but 
three to five of the suckers, which 
grow up about the main stalk, should 
be cut. Timing this ‘pruning’ serves 
to extend the harvest time. Bananas 
should be cut from the stalk while 
still green and allowed to ripen in a 
well ventilated, dry place for taste 
improvement. Once the bunch has 
been removed the. stalk must be cut 
close to the ground, for its bearing 
days are over. 

Hurricane winds force the gardener 
to place his banana plant where some 
protection is provided. Winds much 
over 25 miles an hour do severe damage 
to the frail plants, especially if the 
tree is bearing, for the weight alone 
pulls the plant downward. Propping 
with poles or tying the plant to near- 


7 


g 


by trees keep it on an even keel. Plant- 
ing near moss covered oaks provides 
too much shade for full growth, which 
reaches 15 to 20 feet in Florida. 


Outside of taking precautions in se- 
lection of a site with sufficient water 
and a maximum of sunshine and wind 
protection, the plant requires little 
care. Lime fertilizer may occasionally 
be added to enrich necessary sandy 
soils. The plant will not thrive where 
soil content contains over 40 per cent 
clay. 


The ideal growing conditions found 
in the Caribbean area find from 75 to 
100 inches of rainfall annually, with 
not less than 2 inches during the driest 
month. Temperatures average above 
70 degrees Farenheit for every month, 
and usually run higher. The soils must 
be low-lying, well drained and con- 
tain a high lime content. 


Although these ideal requirements 
are lacking in Florida, most of the 
state will support bananas. Occasion- 
ally, frosts damage the plant, but sel- 
dom kill the roots. The long, rubbery 
leaves brown and wilt but fight»back 
to greenness. 

Persons desiring to set out plants 
may purchase them from most nurs- 
eries in central and southern sections of 
the state. However, friends probably 
either have their own banana plants or 
know of persons who would be glad 
to let you have a few shoots. 


For the home gardener, the banana 
plant furnishes fruit, a tropical ap- 
pearance to the yard and fun to the 
grower. Further, the banana tree in 
the garden will surely furnish an en- 
chanting picture to greet the eye of 
family and guest. 
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Precautions Against Termites 


Frequent Inspections Will Cut Losses 


By L. C 


Associate Entomologist, I 


ERMITES were in Florida long be- 

fore the first white settlers arrived. 
They fed on the dead wood and de- 
caying vegetation in the forests. With 
the clearing of woodlands and con- 
struction of where wooden 
buildings were placed within short 
distances of one another, termites 
found conditions excellent for their 
destructive feeding. 


towns, 


Many people refer to termites as 
“white ants’, Actually they are more 
closely related to roaches than to ants. 
The termites may easily be mistaken 
for some ants because they are found 
in wood or may swarm about the house 
during the spring when _ termites 
swarm. ‘Termites are also social in 
habit and have four wings as do the 
ants, 

There are several characteristics 
which can be used to distinguish the 
termites from the ants. The termite 
does not have a slender waist, as do 
all ants. The wings of termites are 
almost equal in size, have indistinct 


. KUITERT 

lorida Experiment Stations 
veins, and are longer than the body. 
The wings of the ant have distinct 
veins and the hind wings are much 
smaller than the front wings Ter- 


mite damage can be recognized, as the 
galleries follow the soft wood of the 
annual ring and the walls are plastered 
with dirt and excrement. Powder post 
beetle damage may also be confused 
with termite damage. These beetles 
make small round holes from the in- 
terior to the surface of the wood and 
their galleries are full of wood powder. 

Subterranean termites, when infest- 
ing wood out of contact with the 
ground, construct shelter tubes be- 
tween the ground and their galleries 
that protect them from direct light, 
drying effects of the atmosphere, and 
exposure to enemies. These tubes also 
give them a covered runway to mois- 
ture in the ground. 

The colony consists of four castes 
which differ in structure and function. 
The four castes are the winged males 

(Continued on Page 40 








Fo" MANY YEARS methods have been 
sought for prolonging the life of 
flowers after they have been cut from 
the plant. This information is needed 
by those who use flowers in the home 
and by those handling cut flowers 
commercially. Several individuals have 
done work which gives information 
on the keeping qualities of cut flowers. 

Cut flowers usually carry enough 
stored energy in the stems to develop 
completely and, therefore, do not de- 
pend upon food produced by foliage 
to keep alive. The factor that usually 
limits their length of life is lack of 
water for the stem, foliage and flowers. 
Loss of water may be too great due to 
low humidity, high temperature and 
air circulation or the end of the stem 
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Cut Flowers Can Live Longer 


Some Household Chemicals, Proper Temperatures 


and Careful Handling of Flowers Will Prolong Life 


By R. D. Dickey 


before the Florida State Horticultural 
Annual Meeting in Winter Haven, Non 


In this group may be placed schizan- 
thus, rudbeckia, 
centaurea, penstemon, leptosyne and 


myosotis, feverfew, 


others. In only one case did copper 
prove detrimental and that was the 
carnation in which the keeping time 
was reduced one day. 

Dorner found that flowers cut under 
water lasted longer, presumably due 
to the elimination of air from the con- 
ducting vessels. Laurie reported that 
the effect of cutting stems under water 
as compared with those cut in the air 
also varies with the plant used. Plants 
aided by being cut under water were 
snapdragon, carnation, pea, 
annual chrysanthemum, mari- 
gold and Boston yellow daisy, while 
and stock 


sweet 
aster, 
no dif- 


calendula show ed 





Careful handling and a few simple procedures all add up to a much longer life for cut flowers 


becomes plugged, preventing enough 
water from being taken up by the 
stem to supply the top. 

Most of the work in the past on 
factors influencing the keeping of cut 
flowers was based on the reduction of 
bacterial decomposition of the stems 
submerged in water. Disinfecting 
chemicals, cutting of the basal por- 
tions to eliminate clogging ot the con- 
ducting vessels and clean containers 
were used. Ratsek showed that copper 
containers aided in keeping qualities, 
and 
action of 


asc ribed it 
copper. 


to the disinfecting 


Laurie reported on work done at 
Ohio State on the effect of copper on 
the life of cut flowers, as supplied by 
copper containers, Copper wire, copper 
shavings, copper shot and brass shot. 
The indicate that the 
longation of the life of cut flowers as 


results pro 
affected by copper varies with the kind 
of plant used. included 
those which kept 1 to 2.7 days longer 


One group 
than the controls. In this group were 
such flowers as asters, calendula, snap- 
dragon, clarkia, annual chrysanthe- 
mum, stocks, pansy, marigold, dafto- 
dil, godetia, nemesia, salpiglossis and 
Boston yellow daisy. The second group 
showed no difference in keeping quality 
between controls and copper containers. 


ference in effect. Anatomical studies 
of the stems showed a direct correla 
tion in this respect between stems with 
large conducting vessels and those with 
small, the ones with large vessels being 
benefitted the under 


less by water 


cutting. 
It is commonly believed that flowers 
keep longer in deep water than in 


shallow water. This is supposedly 
based on the assumption that absorp 
tion takes place along the stem. Tests 
were conducted in W hich flow er stems 
were placed in different depths of 
water ranging from one-half inch to 
10 inches. T hese tests show ed that all 
cut flowers tried kept as well in shal 
low as in deep water; in many in 


stances shallow water treatment in 
creased the keeping qualities by 2 to 
3 days. In this group were such flowers 
as snapdragon, carnation, pansy, aster, 
Boston yellow daisy, annual chrysan 
themum, daffodil, salpiglossis, godetia, 
coreopsis, delphinium, cosmo and hun 
nemania. These results are explained 
on the basis that less surface is exposed 
to bacterial decomposition in the water 
and that absorption takes place from 


the base of the stem. 


Post states that stems absorb water 
freely when it is near the temperature 
of the Cold 


room. Water 18 not as 


Assistant Horticulturist, Florida Experiment Station 
Presented 
at its 63rd 


Societ 
l, 


195¢ 


readily absorbed by stems so it is better 
to place stems in fresh 
a temperature of 


freshly cut 
which is at 


about 70° F. 


water 


Poinsettias, dahlias and poppies keep 
better if the cut ends of the stems are 
heated over a fire or if the lower one 
or two inches is placed in boiling water 
until the tissue is killed. In the case 
of poinsettia, the probable explanation 
of why these treatments improve their 
keeping quality is that the heating 
coagulates the milky latex, preventing 
it from oozing over the stem and plug 
ging the water conducting vessels. The 
killed stems conduct water even better 
than the living tissue 


The use of chemicals to increase the 


keeping qualities ot cut flowers is 


bacterial 
activity, increase in transpiration, low- 


aimed at the reduction of 
ering the rate of respiration and pro 
viding the most suitable pH and os 


Many 


only 


motic chemicals have 


pre ssure 


been tried but a comparatively 
few have proven of value. Some that 
have shown some effect on reducing 


the rate of are hydrazine 


respiration 
sulfate, 


Sodium 


peas 


pl lorogluc inol ind resorcinol, 
imytol was effective on sweet 
supposedly because of its coagu- 
the 
studies at Ohio State University they 


lative action on proteins. From 


suggest several formulas which may 


be useful in the actual keeping quality 


of flowers. 

1) ri ' nce ! hyde avine sul 
art of water and use this 
» stock solution lo another quart 


water add t aspoonfuls of the 


azine ilfare tock solution, 2 
f unganese sulfate and 1 

f ful of ur This formula 

od for roses and 

1) i nful boric acid in 
Tt 1 useful on 


olution pro 


4 aster 


add ‘4 tea 
Ahuminum sul 
lun , teaspoon 


t¢ (clorox), ! 


d on rust) and 2 

t i Thi solution is 

ally f n cut roses and 
Recent work by Hamner of Michi- 


shown that one 
N-Hy- 


B-alanine produced by the B. 


n State ¢ oll ye has 
of the 


droxy! 


amino acids, amino 
F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, I 


red roses 


very effective in preserving 
This chemical not only pre- 
vents red roses from fading but it also 
delays opening of the bud, and permits 
1 slower, more natural opening with- 
out undesirable reflexing of the petals 
as would be the case with commercial 


prepar ations 

[here are commercial chemical 
products on the market for increasing 
the keeping qualities of cut flowers. 
['wo well known ones are Floralife and 
Bloomlife. They appear to help in the 


Continued on Page 19) 
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For Dependable 
Performance 


Look to the Deming Distributor in 
your area for friendly help in select- 
ing the most efficient pumping 
equipment for your specific irri- 
gation requirements. 

The extensive Deming line offers an 
unsurpassed range of selection for 
type and capacity. Virtually all 
Deming Irrigation Pumps may be 
operated by either electric motor, 
gasoline or diesel engine, or by belt 
drive from other sources of power. 
Catalogs available on request. 


Two of various 
types of Dem- 
ing Irrigation 
Pumps—Fig. 
4412W at 
right. Fig.4362 
is illustrated 
below. 











THE DEMING COMPANY 
605 Broadway ¢ Salem, Ohio 







Bree TORS i ep ogee 





DISTRIBUTORS in FLORIDA: 


Farm & Home Machinery Co., Oriando 
J). P. Carroll Co., West Palm Beach 
Kiser Drilling Company, Miami 
Magruder Pump & Supply, Coral Gables 
Pinellas Machine Co., St. Petersburg 
Southern Pump and Supply Co., Tampa 
Terry-Rosa Hardware Co., Tallahassee 
Wallace Pump and Supply, Jacksonville 
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STA-FRESH 


COLOR-ADD WAX | 


DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY 
FOR IRISH OR SWEET POTATOES 


Actual tests prove conclusively that you get better coverage with less 
wax when you use STA-FRESH Color, especially when used with the new 
FMC Brush Wax Applicator. 

STA-FRESH is manufactured by the originators of the color-add process 
for citrus and is backed and protected by constant laboratory research. 

Mest important of all there is a special STA-FRESH wax for Irish potatoes 
and another for sw designed to enhance the natural color of your 
potatoes and not to change the natural hue and true coloring of the skins! 








FOR BEST RESULTS... 


IN ANY VEGETABLE LINE 
Add an ///f BRUSH WAX APPLICATOR 

















The FMC Brush Wax Applicator 
does a superior job of waxing any 
vegetable because of these factors: 
Positive application guaranteed... 








no light or dark spots... no 
installation difficulties . . . no 
leveling required...noe clean- 
ing worries . . . rate of tow 
easily adjusted from tsid 

of heb , pl * ty 





automatic — waxes only on 
contact with the product 
° . shuts off when the 
line stops, eliminating 
overtiow and waste of 
wax! 


Be sure to visit our display at the 
Florida Citrus Exposition in Winter 
Haven, Februtary 12-18. 


Me 





FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FLORIDA DIVISION ........ LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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A Starvation of Potatoes 
Effects of Low Nitrate Nitrogen Told 


By GayLorp M. VoLk and NatHAN GaMMON, Jr. 


Florida Agricultural Experiment Stations 


_ EXPERIMENT STATION workers 
of the Hastings area observed that 
a certain type of leaf roll was excep- 
tionally severe on potatoes in many 
fields on flatwoods soils during the 
spring of 1949. No disease organism 
was found. An examination of the 
soil showed that very high ammonia 
existed for that time of season and that 
the soils in question were limited in 
their ability to convert ammonia nitro- 
gen to nitrate nitrogen as compared to 
soils on which there was no leaf roll. 
The soils on which plants developed 
leaf roll were very acid, usually below 
pH 5.0, although all soils of such acid- 
ity did not produce the symptom. The 
sandier the soil, the greater appeared 
to be the effect of high acidity. Rela- 
tively high acidity ranging from pH 
4.5 to 5.5 normally has been existent 
in this area for the control of scab. 
Since 1940 the trend in composition 
of potato fertilizers has been toward 
the use of more ammoniates or am- 
monia forming materials, with a pro- 
portionate reduction in the amount of 
nitrate nitrogen. Formulas that had 
been used where the leaf roll occurred 
contained from none up to about one- 
fifth of their total nitrogen as nitrate. 


Tests were set out in cooperation 
with the Hastings Potato Investiga- 
tions Laboratory in the winter and 
spring of 1950 in which 2500 pounds 
of a 5-6-6 fertilizer per acre carrying 
nitrogen derived entirely from am- 
moniates and organics but no nitrates, 
was compared to the same formula in 
which two units of ammonia nitrogen 
were replaced with two of nitrate 
nitrogen. Potatoes grown with the 
fertilizer carrying no nitrate nitrogen 
developed the leaf roll. Where the 
fertilizer carrying two units of nitrate 
nitrogen was used the curling of the 
leaves was prevented, except in the 
very sandy spots where soil analysis 
showed that nitrates were rapidly lost 
by leaching. Elimination of the curl- 
ing was accompanied by a 46 per cent 
increase in yield. 

Treatments in which the amount of 
nitrogen in the high ammonia fertilizer 
was reduced did not eliminate the leaf 
roll, indicating that an excess of am- 
monia was not the direct cause al- 
though it is possible that high am- 
monia could enhance the trouble if 
nitrates were low. This agreed with 
plant tissue and soil analysis for am- 
monia and nitrate nitrogen. Nitrate 
nitrogen was high where leaf roll was 
prevented and low where rolling was 
present. The amount of ammonia 
in the plant was not related to the de- 
gree of roll. Plants exhibiting leaf roll 
characteristically have restricted root 
systems and close set tubers. This 
suggests that poor development of the 
root system was that direct response to 
inadequate nitrate nitrogen, and the 
rolled leaves a 
sulting from a poor balance between 
top and roots. The roll was permanent 
once it had taken place. 


secondary response re- 


There was no apparent correlation 
between rolling of leaves and calcium, 


magnesium, potassium, phosphorus, 
iron or sodium contents of plant tissue 
on the limited number of 
analyzed for these elements. 

It has been noted that virgin flat- 
woods soils of the type used for pota- 
toes often have very poor nitrifying 
ability. Potatoes grown the first year 
on a typical flatwoods soil had leaf 
roll where non nitrate nitrogen sources 
were used in the fertilizer, but where 
nitrates were included the symptoms 
were eliminated and yields markedly 
increased, 


samples 


The answer to the problem appar 
ently lies in careful 
soil pHi to as high a level as is con- 
sistent with scab control, probably in 
the range pH 5.3 to 5.5, in order to 
stimulate nitrification; and the judis- 
cious use of nitrate nitrogen to aug- 
ment the supply of nitrates to the 
plant. 


adjustment of 
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1951 Melon Growers 


(Continued from Page. 4 
First application of fungicides 
should be as soon as firs/ signs of dis- 
ease appear in the melon fields. If a 
grower cannot give close attention to 
his plantings, then he had better start 
to spray or dust as soon as the vines 
are a foot or a foot and a half across. 
However, money can be saved by 
closely observing the melon vines, and 
spraying or dusting delayed until first 
spotting appears; then application 
should be made, and repeated every 
seven to 10 days. The faster the plants 
grow, the sooner the next application 
should be made. Growers 
clined to stop spraying or dusting too 
soon; second and third pickings can 
be obtained by maintaining vigorous 
vines. Of course, if prices have col- 
lapsed, maintenance of the 
foliage may not be profitable. 


seem in- 


melon 


Hives of bees can be placed in or 
near watermelon fields at a profit to 
growers. The cost, five to 10 dollars 
per hive, is easily repaid by earlier and 
more abundant melons at harvesting. 
Use about one vigorous hive to three 
to five acres, and space the hives about 
700 to 1000 feet apart. 

These brief notes do not cover all 
of the methods of avoiding financial 
setbacks from watermelon growing. 
However, following these suggestions 
should give the average grower a bet 
ter than even chance that his melons 
will sell, at a profit. The staff at the 
Leesburg laboratory is ready and will- 
ing to assist growers with their prob- 
lems. 

sf ry 7 

Average daily production of 1% 
gallons of milk for 10 months of the 
year, allowing two months dry period, 
is considered fairly good for a family 
cow if most of her feed is produced 
on the farm. 


7 7 7 
Burial caskets used annually in the 
United States require 102,000,000 


board feet of lumber. 





Cut Flowers 
(Continued from Page 17) 


keeping of some kinds of cut flowers, 
but are not so effective with others; 
however, they are especially valuable 
for roses. Vitamin B, has been inef- 
fective in prolonging the life of a 
wide range of flowers, as has salt and 
aspirin. 

Cold storage has been used for many 
years, particularly by commercial 
florists, to prolong the life of cut 
flowers. As a general rule most cut 
flowers respond favorably to cold 
storage though there are some excep- 
tions. The best temperature at which 
to keep cut flowers is not the same for 
all flowers. 

When cut at the proper stage of de- 
velopment cold storage will insure a 
reasonably long life for flowers after 
their removal from storage. It is 
recommended that the flowers not be 
crowded in the containers because of 
danger of mechanical injury and the 
decay that may result from poor ven- 
tilation. In most cases water should 
not be spilled on the flowers as it may 
discolor them. 

Rose, Wright and Whiteman give 
considerable information on the cold 
storage of cut flowers. The tempera- 
ture groups and the flowers recom- 
mended for storage at these tempera- 
tures by them are given below: 

Group I—35 F 


hortorum, gladiolus, easter lily and 


pec Nes 


Chrysanthemum (¢ 


Group 2—35° F. to 40° F.—Roses and 
carnation, 

Group 3—40° F.—Calla, dahlia, China 
aster, sweet bouvardia, heath, forced 
irises, and lily-of-the-valley. 

Group 4—45° F. to 50° F.—Orchids and 
gardenias 


Group 5—50 F.—Cut poinsettia. 


Group 6—Should not be stored at tem- 
peratures lower than 40° F,.—Clarkia, 
stocks, candytuft, delphinium (hardy 
or perennial larkspur), cornflower, 
feverfew, snapdragon, blue laceflower, 
English daisy, calendula,  gaillardia, 
sweet violet (Viola odorata), and 
lupine. 

Group 7—All have flowers whose petals 
shed quickly, almost regardless of tem- 
perature. Cannot be held lower than 
40° F. nor for longer than 3 or 4 days 
without injuring the keeping qualities 
of the flowers after removal from stor- 
age — Columbine, stevia, babysbreath, 
delphinium (annual larkspur), baby 
primrose, sweet pea and forget-me-not. 

Group 8—Statice and strawflowers may 
be kept at 35° F. for 3 to 6 weeks or 
they may be dried with the retention 
of their original color and shape. Straw- 
flowers are usually dried. 

Group 9—Garden phlox, common fox- 
glove and common white foxglove are 
not usually satisfactory for storage 
but may be held for 3 or 4 days at 
40° «O&F 

Humidity is an important factor 

affecting the life of cut flowers, 
whether they are kept in the home at 
room temperature or in commercial 
cold storage, because the length of life 
of most flowers is reduced by too low 
a humidity. A relative humidity of 
approximately 80 per cent is satisfac- 
tory for all of the flowers discussed 


above. 
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Heart of a new snarl-proof ironing 
cord is a swivel, wrist-action plug. 
roe # 
A cord of seasoned white oak, birch, 
or maple wood will yield about the same 
amount of heat as a ton of coal. 
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Prevent Early and Late Blight of Tomatoes and Potatoes 


USE DU PONT “PARZATE” fungicide, liquid or dry 


@ Simplifies disease control . . . only one product to use straight 
through the season. 


@ Provides excellent control both of early blight and late blight. 


@ Complete blight control reduces danger of rot in storage or 
transit. 


e@ No stunting of plants. Vines make maximum growth .. . for 
maximum yields. 


e@ You get higher yields and better tubers or fruits. Some growers 
get 50 to 100 bushels more potatoes or tomatoes per acre than 
with other fungicides. 

@ Versatile performance—controls diseases on other crops such as 
celery, cucurbits, beans, cabbage, onions and spinach. Also excel- 
lent on gladioli, azaleas and other ornamentals 


TWO HANDY FORMULATIONS: Use ‘“Parzate”’ liquid fungicide for 
quick, easy mixing of sprays. Sticks well to foliage. 

Use “Parzate’’ dry fungicide either in dust mixtures or spray. 
Combines well with dust fillers. For spray, it stays well in suspension, 


See your dealer for supplies of 
Du Pont “‘Parzate’’ and other 
pest-control products. Ask him 
also for free booklets that give de- 
tailed information, or write 
Du Pont, Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington, Del., or 129 
PeachtreeSt.,N.E., Atlanta3,Ga. 


DU PONT 
PARZATE” 


FUNGICIDE 


UPON 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM 
INCLUDE: Fungicides: PARZATE,* (Liquid and 
Dry), FERMATE,* ZERLATE,* Copper-A(Fixed Cop 
per), SULFORON® and SULFORON*.X Wettable 





Sutturs insecticides: DEENATE* DDT, MAR 
LATE* Methoxychlor, LEXONE” Benzene Hexa REG. U.S. BAT. OFF. 
chioride, KRENITE* Dinitro Spray, EPN 3 insect 
ide, Calcium Arsenate, Lead Arsenate Weed 
gnd Brush Killers: AMMATE,* 2,4-D, TCA and 
2,4,5-1 Also: Ou Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
Spreader Sticker, PARMONE® Fruit Drop Inhibitor 
and many others. *ne 8. PAT. OFF 
. . » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

in all chemicals alway 

on. Whe warning o 





« product ure y 


Listen to Du Pont’s “Cavalcade of America’ VBC Tuesday Nights 











NEWS IN BRIEF 


If you grow squash, melons or cu- 
cumbers you'll like the way Du Pont 
“Parzate” controls downy mildew, 
anthracnose and leaf molds and leaf 
spots. ““Parzate”’ is a powerful fun 
gicide and yet it is mild on plant 
leaves, so mild in fact that it will 
not burn or stunt even the most sen- 
sitive plants. 


+ * * 


The ideal DDT is Du Pont “Deenate”’ 
DDT insecticide, formulated to give 
thorough coverage and long-lasting 
insect control. On potatoes, for ex- 
ample, it gives top results against 
leaf hoppers, flea beetles, potato 
beetles and aphids. When you use 
“Deenate”’ with Du Pont “Parzate”’ 
you get all-purpose protection 
against bugs and blights. 


* * * 


Now you can keep insects safely 
awey from vegetables and fruit 
crops with versatile long-lasting 
“Marlate’’ methoxychlor insecti- 
cide. This new Du Pont product 
combines excellent control of in- 
sects with a high degree of safety to 
the crops treated, and to people who 
apply it. And the residues from 
normal applications are not hazard 
ous to consumers, 


o * * 


Citrus melanose, a serious disease 
in many Florida groves, is readily 
controlled with Du Pont Copper-A 
Compound, This fixed copper fungi 
cide is also excellent for citrus scab 


. * * 


Many more: These are only a few 
of the many Du Pont pest-control 
products widely used and recom- 
mended in your area, For more facts 
on the ones of special interest to 
you, ask your local dealer 
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WEATHER: FROM ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Made-to-order! 
VOL. 2 Me. 1 SOUTHERN EDITION «+ February, 1951 
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HIGHER PEACH PROFITS PAID. 
FOR RAWL’S SPRINKLER |= 
SYSTEM FIRST SEASON 


Gilbert, $. C.—Back in 1947, when Now. .-a@ Good Time to 
Walter P. Raw! saw what a fellow orchard- Plan Your Water Supply 


ist had accomplished with irrigation, he | ]f you're looking forward to future use of 
made up his mind to buy a sprinkler pores sprinkler irrigation on your 
system. That winter he built three ponds | farm, start now to plan an adequate, con- 
to supplement his big lake. Then he venient source of good water. Streams or 
purchased his aluminum sprinkler equip- | !akes on your property may be enough. 
ment from Columbia Supply Co., Colum- But if they’re small, or tend to dry up, 
bia. S. C. you may need to build one or more arti- 
’ ficial ponds. Or wells may be your best 
5 to 6 bushels per tree water source. Why not talk it over with 
Last August Rawl reported, “Now I can | your county agent or soil conservationist? 
irrigate my entire 600 acres, including | yee ess 


7h ‘Tes AChOS ’ le . off - 
175 acres of peac hes as well as fle Id crops. oh) A iy, 


My 4-year-old orchard picked 5 to 6 
y year-o1 ehard picked o to ing 
}) 
] ll 


bushels this summer-—-as many as nine 
Mississippi planters use santa irriga- 


peaches on a one-foot limb, all above 2 
inches in diameter. Without irrigation I 

tion to bring cotton up—increase yield 
one-third. 











would have done well to grow four 
peaches on the same length limb. My 
increased yield of higher-priced peaches 
paid the cost of my irrigation system, not 
including ponds. I wouldn't take twice 
what my system cost and do without one!” 

Raw! has two men move laterals on 
one side of his main line while sprinklers 
operate on the other. He spends $1.25 
for gasoline and about $1.25 for labor to 
put an inch of water on an acre. 


> > > 


A Texas cattle man irrigates 130 acres 

of pasture, reports carrying 3 to 3'4 

animals per acre from April to October. 
. . . 


You'll find many answers to your ques- 
tions on portable sprinkler ere in 
Alcoa's 32-page “Pipelines to Profit’ book. 


Southern Crops Thrive on Irrigation 

Throughout the South, recent reports 

show that sprinkler irrigation steps up 

farm production. In Georgia, corn made 

70 bushels per acre irrigated—only 20 

without, Irrigated bush beans in Tennes- 

see tripled the unirrigated yield. In South 

Carolina, dairymen increased milk flow 

35 pounds an acre — day by irrigating 

pastures . . . besides getting 1! tons | 
more hay per acre. Supplemental water | 
boosted tobacco yield 500 pounds an acre 
in Georgia. 


Mail coupon below for your free copy. 


























WORTH WAITING FOR! 


ALUMINUM 
ALC OA IRRIGATION PIPE 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


21408 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


“Portable Sprinkler Pipelines to Profi 


Please send me 








Nome : 
Address (or RFD ae papeoecevengesscneaseee* 
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During the next few months most 
of us will be starting our chicks for 


next fall’s egg production. The ques- 
tion always comes up as to what chicks 
to buy. Let’s just be frank and say 
you should get the best chick that 
money can buy for the greatest profit 
from the chick. When buying look 
for good livability, rapid growth, high 
egg production, few culls, etc. 

To find this chick you can visit your 
neighboring poultrymen and ask them 
about death loss, culls, when they came 
into production, how many eggs they 
get, and how long they layed. Re- 
member ten months of 55 percent egg 
production is necessary for high profit. 
Compare egg production against the 
number of pullets housed which should 
be 85-90 percent of chicks purchased. 

Don’t experiment with new chicks 
because you are gambling almost $2.00 
on each one you buy. Get a chick 
that is doing well in your neighbor- 
hood and you can’t be far wrong. 

After ordering your chicks you 
should go out to your brooder house 
and clean it up. Scrape it down, scrub 
it down, and then disinfect it all over. 
Especially the floor and lower half of 
the walls. Soap and water is good but 
a strong disinfectant is better, pre- 
ferably one with wood preserving 
qualities included. 

You need one square foot of floor 
space for each two chicks up to six 
weeks of age. Example, a house 
10’x10’ or 100 square feet will house 
200 chicks to six weeks of age. You 
must have enough room for the chicks. 
The house must have plenty of ven- 
tilation but no drafts around the floor. 

Any type of brooder will do just so 
you can accurately control the tem- 
perature. Disinfect it before using 
and check it to make sure that it 
works. You should have an extra 
wafer for the thermostat. 

The litter may be of any material 
that is absorbant and rough enough to 
prevent packing. Wood shavings are 
good and so is ground sugar cane. If 
shavings are used they should be heavy 
with plenty of lean—like good bacon. 

The litter should be covered with 
paper for the first four days. Four 
layers of newspaper can be used and 
one layer taken up each day. If the 
brooder house is large, a ring of card- 
board standing on edge, placed around 
the brooder will keep the chick from 
getting lost from the heat. The ring 
should not be closer than three to five 
feet from the edge of the brooder 
stove, and it should be removed by the 
end of the first week. The corners of 
the house should be rounded off so as 
to prevent the chicks from piling up 
in them. 

Feeder space ¢f one-inch per chick 
is needed for the first three weeks and 
two-inch per chick to the sixth week. 

Watering space should provide two 
one-gallon founts per 100 chicks to 
three weeks and one three-gallon fount 
to six weeks per 100 chicks. Auto- 
matic waterers may be used after the 
second week. Allow two feet of 
trough per 100 chicks. The day be- 





fore the chicks arrive start the brooder 
stove. Set it at 90° for the first week, 
gradually reduce the temperature by 
5° a week until the temperature is low- 
er than the lowest expected temper- 
ature during any day or night. Then 
remove the brooder stove. 

Scrub and disinfect the feeders and 
waterers and place them in brooder 
house before setting out chicks. Fill 
the feeders to the top and put some 
feed on the papers covering the litter. 
Place the feeders spoke fashion around 
the brooder stove. Keep the feeders 
full the first week; then about half 
full. Make sure the feed does not stay 
in the feeders more than two days as it 
gets stale and the chick will not eat it 
well. You can mix the old feed with 
fresh so as not to waste it. 

Fill the waterers about half full and 
use in the water a drinking water dis- 
infectant for starting chicks for the 
first four or five weeks. Space them 
evenly around the brooder stove. 
Change the water at least once a day 
and disinfect it each time. 

The feeders should be disinfected 
every few days and allowed to dry be- 
fore refilling and putting back in the 
brooder house. 

Use a feed designed for starting egg 
production chicks and follow the 
manufacturer’s directions to the letter. 
A medicated feed will help prevent 
coccidiosis, 

Remember the first few weeks of a 
chick’s life are the most important and 
if you expect to have them make you 
a profit you should stay close to them 
during this important time. 
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DICKMAN 


Paul Dickman has planted about 
400 acres of Pangola grass on his pas- 
ture along U.S. Highway 541, north 
of Ruskin. This makes a total of 646 
acres of improved pasture in this block 
and includes a considerable area where 
clover is planted with Pangola. Most 
of the clover is planted where artesian 
water is available. This permits ir- 
rigating during extremely dry periods. 


PLANTS 


There are about 3'/% miles of drain 
ditches in the pasture. Most of them 
have control structures which can be 
closed to hold water during dry 
periods and opened for drainage in wet 
weather. 
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CONTOUR GROVES 


Conservation farmers are continuing 
to set out their new citrus groves on 
the contour. Recently, Soil Conser- 
vationist Walter Shaffer, assisted Chas. 
Pool of Clermont, E. S. Mathews of 
Plymouth, and the Apshaw a Groves of 
Minneola in staking groves on the con- 
tour. Charles Pool put out a new 45- 
acre planting; Mathews finished stak- 
ing his new grove at Groveland; and 
Apshawa Groves completed 60 acres 
planted on the contour. 

Contour planting eliminates up and 
down hill cultivation and allows easier 
operation of grove equipment. Next 
spring the new groves will be planted 
to Hairy Indigo for soil improvement 
and to reduce wind and water erosion. 


7 7 7 


Florida has the second largest wood- 
land area in the United States 
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New Vegetable Varieties 
New Types Resist Disease and Insects 
PART I 


By Davin G. A. KELBERT 


Associate Horticulturist, Florida Agricultural Experiment Stations 


Presented before the 


Florida State Horticultural Society 


at its 63rd Annual Meeting in Winter Haven, Nov. 1, 1950 


= 1944 when the last informa- 
tion on vegetable varieties for the 
State of Florida was compiled, hun- 
dreds of and lines of 
vegetables have been tested and evalu- 
ated by experiment station workers 
in all vegetables growing areas in the 
State. Much of the information has 
been contributed by these investiga- 
tors. 


new varieties 


Plant breeders have placed much 
emphasis on resistance to plant diseases 
in the breeding of vegetables. The 
number of new varieties which have 
resistance to one or more serious dis- 
eases testifies to the great strides that 
have been made along this line. Re- 
sistance to disease (and in some in- 
stances to insects) is highly important. 
In fact, in some areas it is absolutely 
necessary where soils have become so 
contaminated with destructive diseases 
that the growing of susceptible crops 
is no longer profitable. Rotation of 
crops on these lands tends to reduce 
the severity of infection on the next 
susceptible crop, but proves of little 
value if conditions are optimum for 
the development of disease. At present 
the only answer to the problem of 
infested soils is resistant types. 

Many modern vegetable varieties are 
not only resistant to soil-borne diseases 
such as fusarium wilt, bacterial wilt, 
potato scab, etc., but also extremely 
resistant to diseases which cause leaf 
and fruit spots such as early blight, 
late blight, grey leaf spot, and so forth. 
One of the new cantaloupe varieties is 
even considered resistant to attacks by 
aphids as well as to powdery mildew. 
The breeding of these characters into 
vegetables has required years of dili- 
gent work by the men responsible for 
the great advances that have been 
made. There are still many problems 
to be solved. Unfortunately many of 
the new varieties, especially those re- 
sistant to certain diseases, seem to be 
adaptable to a very limited area and 
environment. This seems to be 
especially true of tomatoes. Many new 
tomato that seem to have 
nearly every desirable character such as 
multiple resistance to diseases, excellent 
quality and high yield capacity in the 
area of their conception fail miserably 


varieties 


in another area, often only a few miles 
away with cultural practices and other 
environmental factors apparently iden- 
tical with its home area. This fact is 
extremely discouraging but is a prob- 
lem that must be solved. In order for 
a new variety to gain favor with seed 
producers and distributors, it must be 
adaptable 


of conditions. It 


to a fairly wide area dnd 
range would, of 
course, be impractical for seedsmen to 
handle a different line or variety for 
each locality. 

This lack of general adaptability is 
reflected in the large number of recom- 
mended the 
group of vegetables: 


varieties in following 


BEANS 

Several new varieties of bush beans 
have proven superior to Tendergreen 
and Black Valentine. The most out- 
standing beans of the group are Con- 
tender, Top Crop and an unnamed 
variety No. 1515. All three of these 
are resistant to powdery mildew and 
mosaic. Contender and Top Crop 
have been outstanding in recent trials 
at Belle Glade, Homestead and Gaines- 
ville. No. 1515 is evidently adapted 
to a wide variety of soils and condi- 
tions as it has been grown successfully 
on sandy soils, the Gulf Coast, Gaines- 
ville and Plant City areas and the 
organic soils of the Everglades and the 
marl soils at Homestead. Although 
pod shape and yield capacity of these 
new varieties have proven satisfactory 
in tests, several workers men- 
tioned the fact that they show the 
undesirable characteristic of producing 
numbers of pods in contact with soil; 
but none have discarded the variety 
because of this fault. Cherokee Wax 
is still considered the best shipping 
variety of this type of bean. 

There has been little progress in the 
development of new pole bean varie- 
ties. No. 191 and McCaslan have 
been superior to all others tested. The 
following new introductions have been 
tested at Gainesville and several other 
stations: Canfreeze, Green Savage and 
Alabama No. 1 Green Pod. All are 
prolific but lack the right pod charac- 
ters to compete with the No. 191 type. 


have 


ENGLISH PEAS 


Dark Skin Perfection is being re- 
comended in the Sanford area. 


SOUTHERN PEAS (FIELD PEAS) 

This has been a sadly neglected crop 
and few references are found to de- 
sired varieties that can be grown ex- 
cept for use as cover crops. Many 
people do not realize that there are 
several varieties delectable to the palate 
when properly prepared. The most 
widely known variety is the Black 
Eyed Pea, but there are others which 
to the writer’s taste are far superior. 


Those recommended for trial are 
Wood’s Sumptious, Purple Hull, Blue 
Goose, Brown Crowder, Virginia 


Blackeye and Alabama Crowder. 


CABBAGE 

Markets for Florida cabbage show a 
decided preference for the small solid 
head type, such as the variety Copen- 
hagen Market. The new variety Bon- 
anza has been recommended as an out- 
standing variety for compactness, 
solidity and small core on organic soils, 
but is considered late the 
Homestead section. 

The soil-borne disease, Cabbage yel- 
lows, is becoming more wide spread 
throughout the state, hence varieties 
resistant to this disease are becoming 
more important. Soils once infested 
retain the disease and susceptible var- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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| for cucumbers, squash, 
tomatoes and peppers— 

against aphis, thrips, 

beetles, leaf miners 


INCREASED YIELDS and more profits are the direct results 
of using ORTHO insecticide ISOTOX. This amazing product 
contains Lindane, kills pests by contact, stomach poisoning 
and vapor. Its uniform coverage and residual action require 
fewer applications and fewer “extra’’ insecticides. 


CALL OR WRITE your local ORTHO Fieldman for com- 
plete pest control information, You'll get sound advice and 
prompt attention. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


Orlando, Florida 
Lyndonville, New York 
South Haven, Michigan 


Richmond, California 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Maryland Heights, Missouri 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


™’s era. u 1. OFF, ORTHO, MOTOR 





SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 
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CITRUS, TRUCK & PASTURE 


Save Time and Work by using one of our Modern 
Portable or Permanent Irrigation Systems 


D.E. FISHBACK & SONS 


74-76 W. Concord Ave. 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


PHONE 6386 
Or your nearest dealer 
COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE TO OUR CUSTOMERS 
CUT HERE — MAIL AT ONCE 
D. E. Fishback & Sons, 
P. O. Box 1787, Orlando, Fla. 


Send information ( ) 
Suggest layout problem enclosed ( ) 


@ BERKELEY 
TURBINE PUMPS 


@ BARNES SELF- 
PRIMING PUMPS 


No obligation 
NAME (Print) @ FAIRBANKS- 
Address MORSE 
Chey INDUSTRIAL 
PUMPS 
State 





















Bt et he 


| The ten implements shown here have proven 
to be a “gold mine” on thousands of farms 
lfrom coast to coast. They represent the popu- 
'lar Roderick Lean and Harvey “Red-Hed” 
lines which have withstood the test of time 
jand are continuing to make “friends” wherever 
j they are used. Perhaps, right now, you are us- 
TRACTOR DISC \ing one or more of these quality built farm 







Hie 


PUL VERIZER 









“RED-HED” 
; HAMMER MILL 


: CORN SHELLER 


FARM TOOLS, INC., Mansfield, Ohie Dept. B 
TRACTOR SINGLE DISC HARROW H Send me complete information about 
ea Fe eee) mo the Roderick Lean, Vulcan and Harvey 

. ~_ lines of Farm Implements 


WAGON Box | In the meantime, why not see your dealer and 
! 
| HARVEY 
' 
a 


HARROW implements to save time, toil and money on 
untoaper |45k him for a demonstration of any of the im- 
“RED-HED” 
WIDE 


your farm. We hope so . . . and that you will 
Rrtnigfeary 3: others to your “staff” as time goes on. 
| plements shown here. He will be glad to do it. 
re FARM ELEVATOR 
FLEXIBLE ROTARY HOE 



















, Name 
R.F.D. No. 
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Insect-Free Work and Play 


Insect Repellent Materials and Their Use 
By L. C. Kurrert 


Associate Entomologist, Florida Experiment Stations 


te his never-ending search for ways 
and means of finding relief from 
insect hordes that have and probably 
will continue to plague him, man has 
attempted various methods of attack. 

Probably the very first method used 
was that of attempting to repel the 
insect pests. The first repellent, 
whether we can now call it a repellent 
or not, was the smoke from man’s 
fires. This primitive method of ward- 
ing off insect attacks was, and still is, 
more or less effective. Whether we re- 
alize it or not, the smoke from our 
campfires, cigars, cigarettes, and pipes 
still act as an effective repellent. 

Although man is no longer depend- 
ent upon a mass of smoldering com- 
bustibles placed to windward for driv- 
ing off insects, the principle involved 
in using repellents remains the same. 
Fortunately, not because the insects 
have changed appreciably, however, 
man has developed other methods of 
insect control such as baits, attract- 
ants, contact and stomach poisons, 
and fumigants to aid him in the strug- 
gle for protection from their annoy- 
ing and pestiferous attacks. 


Many preparations have been rec- 
ommended as efficient insect repellents. 
However, laboratory and field tests 
have shown that a repellent may vary 
greatly in effectiveness. There is con- 
siderable variation in the effectiveness 
of repellents when used on different in- 
dividuals. For instance, the same ma- 
terial may protect one person for sev- 
eral hours; it may be effective on an- 
other only for several minutes. Also, 
materials capable of prolonged protec- 
tion against the malarial mosquito are 
not effective against the pest mosquito. 
Because of the extreme variation in ef- 
fectiveness of individual chemicals as 
repellents, it is still impossible to name 
even one that is reasonably effective 
against all species of insects biting man. 

It was learned soon that the old 
mixtures of citronella and pennyroyal, 
which had been used for so long to 
ward off mosquitos, punkies, and 
blackflies, had little value in such areas 
as Burma or the Southwest Pacific. 
These materials gave inadequate pro- 
tection; they had an objectionable oili- 
ness, and they did not last long enough, 
especially on wet and sweating men! 
Probably because more than comfort 
was involed for the troops, the armed 
forces made an extended effort to find 
an improved repellent which could be 
used by troops moving into mosquito- 
infested areas. In an effort to find im- 
proved repellents for use by the armed 
forces, scientists found more than 500 
organic chemicals superior to the older 
repellents containing aromatic oils. 


Principal materials resulting from 
these investigations, and recommended 
and issued for protection of troops 
against biting insects, were dimethyl 
phthalate (tha-late), indalone, and 
Rutgers 612. Each of these materials 
was particularly effective against cer- 
tain species of insects. Later it was 
found that a mixture of these mater- 
ials, in the ratio of 6 to 2 to 2 respec- 
tively, was effective against a wider 


range of species than any of the in- 
dividual repellents. This mixture is 
now known as the “6-2-2” mix 


All of these materials are applied in 
the same manner. About twelve drops 
are shaken into the palm of one hand, 
the hands then rubbed together, and 
the repellent applied in a thin layer to 
the face, neck, ears, hands, and wrists. 
It is necessary that it be uniformly 
distributed over the area to be pro- 
tected, as the insects will bite through 
places inadequately treated or where 
the material has been rubbed off. 


Last summer, black gnats were so 
numerous in some sections that they 
troubled the eyes of many children 
particularly. “Rutgers 612” was found 
to be very helpful, although by no 
means completely effective against the 
pests. Applications made to the entire 
face were unsatisfactory. Sooner or 
later some children would get the ma- 
terial into their eyes or mouths. Then, 
it was learned that this material was 
applied best in small amounts on the 
forehead, under the chin, behind the 
ears, and on the back of the neck. 
Under these conditions it was neces- 
sary to make frequent applications. It 
may be used very satisfactorily by folks 
working in the garden and around the 
yard. It is also handy to have around 
during the outdoor picnic season. 

Another method of application 
which is beneficial for the people who 
are taking camping trips is the treat- 
ment of clothing. Repellents applied 
to clothing are effective for a number 
of days. Application can be made by 
hand by shaking about fifteen drops of 
repellent in one hand, then rubbing 
the hands together and applying as 
evenly as possible to socks, shirts, and 
trousers. Repeat this procedure until 
reasonably good coverage has been ob- 
tained. Applied to the suit, or shirt 
and trousers it will greatly reduce 
bites from ticks and fleas as well. The 
recommended repellents will give pro- 
tection for one to five hours, depend- 
ing on the rate of application, the 
species of insect, humidity, and the 
amount of individual perspiration. 

There are certain precautions to be 
followed when using repellents. They 
should never be applied to cuts, sores, 
or tender places such as eyes and lips, 
because they will cause temporary 
smarting. As all of the liquid repellents 
are solvents of paints, varnishes, and 
many of the plastics, care should be 
taken to keep it away from plastic 
watch crystals, flashlight cases, and 
synthetic clothing. They can be ap- 
plied safely to cotton and wool cloth- 
ing. 

At best, repellents only offer an im- 
portant means of protection for indi- 
viduals in isolated places. This would 
include fishermen, hunters, picnickers, 
and others who frequent certain areas 
where permanent control measures for 
mosquitos, sandflies, and chiggers are 
impossible because of unfavorable ter- 
rain—also in other places where con- 
trol is possible but low value of land 
or the sparse population make it un- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Spring Fertilizer On Pastures 


Now Is the Time to Make Your Fertilizer Plans 


By G. B. KicLincer 


Agrom t, Florida 


ae riME is near to refertilize those 
permanent pastures for maximum 
early spring and summer grazing. 


Pangola, Bahia or Bermuda pastures 
will all start new vigorous growth 
throughout the Florida peninsula dur- 
ing late February and early March. 
This new growth can be hastened and 
the quality and quantity improved by 
applying 400 to 600 pounds per acre 
of a 6-6-6 or 5-7-5 fertilizer between 
February 15 and March Ist. 

Do not apply 0-10-10 or 0-14-10 to 
grass pastures now and expect much in 
the way of visible results. Grasses 
need nitrogen to make them grow off 
in the spring. Carpet grass can be 
fertilized the same as the three grasses 
mentioned. However, it will not pro- 
duce as much tonnage of forage. 

Grasses analyzed after receiving 500 
poynds of a complete fertilizer contain 
over 50 percent more calcium and 
phosphorus than the same grasses not 
fertilized. Protein and potassium are 
also usually increased. 

All pastures growing on acid soils 
need re-liming every 5 to 7 years and 
every 4 or 5 years when legumes are 
grown with the grasses. Check back 
on your past pasture program and if 
it is time to re-lime, apply 1 ton of 
calcic or Dolomitic limestone per acre 
early this spring. 

After danger of heavy frost is past 
Bahia and Bermuda pastures can be 
stimulated into rapid growth by burn- 
ing. Data from Georgia indicates that 
Bahia grass will produce from 15 to 30 
percent more seed per acre following 
a late winter or early spring burn. In 
most instances burning of pastures is 
not recommended as the over all season 
yield of herbage is generally reduced 
when this practice is followed. 

Farm pasture-land should be fenced 
and cross-fenced to best utilize the 
available feed. Rotational grazing of 
cattle from one field to the next as the 
pastureage is grazed down allows for 
better utilization of feed and a few 
weeks rest for pastures between graz- 
ings is good for the grass or legume. 
Cross-fencing pastures also facilitates 
fertilizing pastures. 

Livestock should be taken out of 
fields during fertilization and kept out 
for several days, or untila good shower 
or rain or several heavy dews have 
dissolved the fertilizer material. Most 
nitrogen an potassium materials are 
poisonous to cattle if taken in any 
quantity. It is well to destroy all the 
old paper fertilizer bags to prevent 
livestock from licking or eating the 
paper which is contaminated with fer- 
tilizer. 

On sandy soils in the Florida penin- 
sula it is best to broadcast fertilizers 
on the surface. On clay soils such as 
in North and West Florida, if the 
fields are rolling to hilly, it is well to 
drill the fertilizer into the soil or cut 
in with a disk, as much plant food can 
be lost by surface run-off. 

In conclusion, too much stress can 
not be placed on fertilization. More 
acres of Florida pastures never feel the 


Agricu 


ul Exper ment Stiau 


Florida 
soisl| are known to be very low in most 
major plant food elements and many 
minor elements. 


effects of fertilizer than do. 


Therefore little for- 
age of low quality can be expected 
from most Florida soils, unless the pro- 
per fertilizer and lime treatments are 
made. Sufficient data are at hand de- 
monstrating the nutritive 
value and yields of grasses and legumes 
when fertilized. 


inc reased 


It has been reported that some 
cattlemen are using an 0-10-10 or 
0-14-10 fertilizer on grass pastures 


with no legumes. This fertilizer can 
not be expected to produce much 
visible results. Grasses need nitrogen 
and unless it is supplied in the fer- 
tilizer or by a good legume the nutri- 
tion is out of balance and poor growth 
results. 

Let’s consider our permanent pas- 
tures in the same light as cultivated 
crop land and give them more atten- 
tion in 1951 by proper fertilization 
and careful management of grazing. 

Over-grazing and under-grazing of 
fertilized pastures is costly. A happy 
medium between this over and under 
grazing is desired and will produce the 
greatest return throughout the year. 
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Chimney Corner 
(Continued from Page 6) 
left so that the cats can get inside the 
foundation. 

Poisoning is one of the best means of 
control. There are various rat poisons 
available, some of them not dangerous 
to other animals or poultry. If there 
is a heavy infestation it may pay to have 
an old-fashioned rat hunt. These are 
good sport and the results are fine. A 
few good dogs, perhaps a ferret, and an 
active group of men and boys comprise 
the army. Every rat killed and every 
nest destroyed is an economic gain. 

t+ # 
LOYALTY 

A GREAT CRY has been raised by col- 

lege and university professors in 
several states when they have been ask- 
ed to sign an acknowledgment of their 
loyalty to the United States. They de- 
clare that they should not have to do 
such a thing. That it is beneath their 
dignity or something of the kind. 

This is pure bunk. We ask a public 
officer to declare his allegiance; a soldier 
in any one of the services must do so. 
Why not the educator? His is the most 
important job of all in the development 
of our future citizens. The fact that 
they object causes them to be a suspect. 
The University of California was exact- 
ly right when it dropped from its facul- 
ty those members who did not have the 
guts to declare their loyalty to their 
nation. They deserve no place in the 
educational program of this country. 

This also ap- 
plies to such 
objectors else- 
where. a 
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For the RIGHT 
answer to ALL of 


your crop - care 























problems... 





Tuis IS a good time to plan 

ahead. You can be assured of 
products and service that help 

solve all of your crop-care problems 
when you DEPEND ON GULF. Your 
local GULF Field Man is a neighbor 
who knows soil and crop needs 

in the locality he serves. It 

costs nothing extra to secure 

this complete cooperation. Ask 
your GULF Field Man to call now 
and talk over your present and 
future crop plans. 


GULF 4: 


FERTILIZERS 


| ss uss GULF brand 


























¥ 






“ DUSTS ano SPRAYS: 


THE GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Tampa and Port Everglades, Florida 
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THESE 4: TANK CARS OF- 


WATER ON YOUR ACREAGE- 
aud bum only 7 


gallon og gac! 


That's the hile 





cian of the 


BARNES “33,000 for 1’ PUMPS 


That's right! Not 1,000! Not 


10,000! But 33,000 gallons 


of water pumped for | gallon of gas used! That's equal to 4% 


tank cars of water. And that’s what the Barnes 


33,000 for 1” 


Pumps will do for you when you put them to work irrigating 


either field or grove. 


You'll like these pumps all the way thru. They are built 


to “put out” and keep “putting out.” 


Lightning-fast, non-clog 


priming. Heavy duty body for less wear, longer life. Non- 
clogging impeller for non-stop operation. And a special Barnes 
Superseal that prevents air and water leaks — keeps pump at 
top efficiency. Capacities range from 5,000 to 96,000 gallons per 
hour — at discharge pressures up to 60 Ibs. 


There's a honey of a pump — and 


you can't go wrong. See these 


Barnes Better Pumps at the Distributors listed below and their dealers. 





THE BARNES SENSATION (30M) 


4-IN, SUCTION AND DISCHARGE 
An ideal pump for volume irrigation. 
Delivers a8 


gallons per hour at 
40 ibs. discharge pressure. Complete 
line includes pum with capacities 
ranging from $,000 to 96,000 gallons 
per hour 





BARNES 4-IN. UNIVERSAL 


The advantage of Barnes Universal 
Pumps is that you can use your tractor, 
jeep, or the , — ) engine or motor you 
now have ess. Saves buying 
another engine. Made in 144; 2; 3; 4; 
and 6-inch suction and diecherge ca 

ties. Delivers up to 96,000 gallons 
per hour 


BARNES MANUFACTURING 


PRECISION WATER CONTRO! 








Op 


Jacksonville, Florida — J. G. 
Christopher Co 
















Tampa, Florida Hillsboro 
Pump & Irrigation Co., Inc., 
960 Twiggs Street 

Miami, Ft. Lauderdale, West 
Palm Beach, Florida—Peninsula 
Supply Co. 


Orlando, Florida—D. E. Fishback 
& Sons, 76 West Concord Street 


Sarasota, Florida —- Southern 
Supply Co. 


Don’t Buy Until You Have 
Seen This 
BARNES NEW SHALLOW-WELL 
JET WATER SYSTEM 


Surprisingly low-priced. Delivers 
up to 840 gallons per hour. Only 
one moving part — self lubricated. 
Sound-proofed for kitten-quiet op- 
eration. Comes ready to plug in. 


CO., MANSFIELD, OHIO 


PRODUCTS 


FOR OVER 50 YEARS 





| 





Use Improved Crops, 


Practices This Year 


* oe DO THEIR SHARE in filling the 
need for higher production of live- 
stock and some field crops, Florida 
farmers were advised by the Univer- 
sity of Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service to give more careful attention 
than ever to improved practices that 
should help them to increase yields this 
year. 

“With the exception of peanuts for 
harvest,” Agronomist Russell Hender- 
son pointed out, “Florida farmers are 
being asked to produce field crops as 
large as or larger than those they pro- 
duced in 1950. To do this they will 
have to use improved varieties and 
practices and, with some crops, ex- 
pand acreages.” 

Florida’s allotted acreage for pea- 
nuts for harvest this year is about 16 
per cent smaller than that of 1950, 
but there is no limit on acreage to be 
planted to cotton. With cotton prices 
supported by the Agricultural Act of 
1949 and in view of the pressing need 
for more cotton, many farmers are 
expected to increase their acreage of 
this crop. 

To get maximum yields, Mr. Hen- 
derson suggested that farmers plant 
high-yielding, wilt-resistant varieties 
of cotton, such as Coker’s 100 and 
Stonewilt, provide adequate fertilizer, 
and follow proven pest control prac- 
tices. 

To produce more livestock to meet 
military and civilian needs, farmers 
must increase their acreages and yields 
of feed crops and temporary and per- 
manent pastures. Dixie 18 corn, 
Hegari grain sorghum, Southland oats, 
and CP 29-116 and F31-762 sugar 
cane, planted on suitable land and 
properly fertilized will help them in- 
crease feed production, while Pangola, 
the Bahias, and other improved grasses 
and Louisiana White, Crimson, and 
Kenland Red clovers, planted, fertil- 
ized, and managed by approved meth- 
ods, will enable them to increase their 
pasture acreage and pasture carrying 
capacity. 

The Extension specialist emphasized 
that efficiency in operations will be 
especially important this year in view 
of somewhat smaller supplies of labor, 
farm machinery, fertilizers, and pesti- 
cides. Seed of improved grasses, corn, 
and oats will be more plentiful than 
last year, but seed of adapted clovers 


and high-yielding cottons will be 
scarce. 
Mr. Henderson urged farmers to 


follow improved practices such as ade- 
quate use of fertilizers and pesticides, 
proper inoculation of clover and other 
legume seed, good preparation of seed- 
beds, mowing, chopping, and cultiva- 
ting to control weeds, and use of 
superior crop varieties on lands suitable 
for them. 
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5500 ACRES IN MELONS 
Lake County farmers are looking 


| forward to a 5500-acre crop of water- 





melons in 1951, according to County 
Agent R. E. Norris. 

The majority of melon growers in 
the county expect to plant the Can- 
nonball variety, with Tom Watson, 
Congo, and other varieties also being 
used. 





LARGE LUPINE ACREAGE 

Columbia County farmers have 
planted 4,500 acres of blue lupine as a 
fall cover crop, according to County 
Agent James N. Watson. Part of the 
acreage has been planted to pasture 
grasses and most of the rest will be 
planted to corn. After the seed are 
combined next spring, the lupine will 
give an abundance of nitrogen to the 
grass and the corn. 

Watson reports that the 40,000- 
pound drying plant at the air base at 
Lake City has stimulated the farmers 
in producing their own seed for the 
next crop. 

a oe 
FARMERS GETTING PINES 

Volusia County farmers are expect- 
ing delivery of 24,000 slash pine seed- 
lings this month, according to Wil- 
liam J. Platt, Jr., county agent. The 
seedling, at $1 a thousand, are being 
furnished by the Hudson Paper Mills, 
Inc. 

















BECAUSE it operates on 
the 2-cycle principle, with 
power at every downstroke 
of the piston, this General 
Motors Diesel gives more 
power with far less weight 
and bulk than other Diesels. 
Features include long engine 
life, easy maintenance, 
smoother operation, lower 
cost per H. P. 

Ask us for the 


DETROIT DIESEL 


} 8) 9 4) > F 
ENGINE DIVISION 





JACKSONVILLE Distributor 
Florida Diesel Engine Sales 
332 East Bay St. Phone 3-8491 
Cinthdnneigipineitem 
TAMPA Dealer 
General Engine and Equipment Co. 
912 Grand Central Ave. Phone 8-5306 
dclpeceelyieacinheent 


WEST PALM BEACH Dealer 
Marine Engine & Equipment Co. 
1713 WN. Dixie hone 5611 
idciniainalipiaiimmtinn 
OCALA Dealer 
Bailey Motor & Equipment Co 
415 N. Magnolia St. Phone 1331 
Se 
SEBRING Dealer 
H. N Webster Heating and Cooling, Inc. 
360 North Ridgewood Drive Phone 399! 
a rn 
ORLANDO Dealer 
Square Deal Machinery & Supply Co. 
1331 West Central Ave. Phone 3-3428 


——-o- 





MIAMI Dealer 
— Engine Division 


Cleveland 
2315 N.W. 14th St Phone 48-2623 
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How To Understand pH 


By RicHarp A, CARRIGAN 


Biochemist, Department of Soils, Florida Agricultural Experiment Stati 


Reprinted from Atlantic Coast Line 


M” FARMERS realize the extensive 
contributions made by the science 
of chemistry to our understanding of 
soil fertility. Among other things, a 
knowledge of soil chemistry has made it 
possible to correct undesirable acid con- 
ditions where these exist in the soil. 

The need for lime to combat soil 
acids and to supply calcium to acid soils 
has been recognized for many years. In 
the early days, however, before chem- 
ists had learned how to measure the 
acid condition of a soil, the use of lime 
was frequently attended by unsatisfac- 
tory results. These disappointing ex- 
periences were often the result of using 
too much lime, or of using lime when it 
was not needed at all. Difficulties of 
this kind were largely the result of an 
incomplete knowledge of soil chemis- 
try. In 1910, chemists simply did not 
know how to measure soil acidity. 
Lacking this basic information, earlier 
agricultural workers found it difficult 
to decide which soils needed lime, how 
much to apply, and how to measure the 
results achieved. 

This brings us to the principal sub- 
ject of our discussion, namely, an ex- 
planation of how chemists specify the 
exact degree of acidity possessed by a 
soil. In the past, attempts have been 
made to state the results of a soil acidity 
test in simple words that were supposed 
to be easily understood without any 
special knowledge of chemistry. Thus, 
one might say that a certain soil had 
been tested and found to be strongly 
acid, moderately acid, weakly acid, or 
even neutral, but these attempts at sim- 
plification were unsat‘sfactory even for 
non-technical people. What was need- 
ed was a scale of numbers that could be 
used to specify in a precise manner the 
exact degree of acidity as determined 
by the laboratory. 

By the time adequate methods for 
measuring soil acidity had been devel- 
oped, chemists were already using what 
is known as the pH scale for this pur- 
pose. The term “pH” is thus the chem- 
ist’s symbol for indicating a particular 
degree of acidity. 

The scale of pH numbers runs from 
about zero to approximately 14; the 
lower the pH the stronger the acid. Al- 
though we are concerned primarily 
with soils, the pH system of describing 
the strength of acids also applies to any 
material of which water is the chief 
component. It will, therefore, be con- 
venient to list the pH values of some 
familiar watery solutions by way of 
helping to form some idea of the mean- 
ing of these numbers. We will not try 
to present a scientific definit'on of pH 
since this is unnecessary and would re 
quire an involved technical discussion. 

By way of illustration, we can begin 
with a familiar acid, for example, mur 
iatic acid. This material is a typical 
strong acid; it is powerful enough to 
dissolve limestone and is very corrosive 
to human skin. It has a pr value in the 
neighborhood of zero, thus illustrating 
the point that strong acids have very 
low pH values. 

Going up the pH scale, we may take 
lemon juice as an example of a some- 
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what weaker acid with a pH of about 
2. Proceeding to even weaker acids, 
the pH value oftomato juice is likely 
to be about 4. 

Ordinary distilled water in contact 
with air will contain a trace of carbonic 
acid, though the acidity is so extremely 
weak as to be undetectable to the taste. 
The pH in this case will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 6. 

Absolutely pure water, free of any 
acid whatever, has a pH value of exact- 
ly 7. A px of 7, therefore, represents 
the neutral point of the pH scale, since 
water is neither an acid nor an alkali. 

Some materials have the ability to 
destroy acids and are said to be alkaline. 
The presence of such an alkali is indi- 
cated by a pH value greater than 7. For 
example, a very weak alkali like agri- 
cultural limestone, may give a pH value 
of about 8 when in contact with water 
and air. A very powerful alkali, such 
as ordinary lye, may have a pH value 
near 14, the approximate upper limit 
of the pH scale. 

When we apply the pH scale to soils 
we find that very few of them are more 
acid than pH 4, though many of the 
flatwoods soils of Florida have px val 
ues between 4 and 4.5 and are thus 
quite acid, as soils go. In the absence 
of marl or limestone, muck and peat 
soils are quite often acid, with pH 
values below 5. 

In the native state, the sandy ridge 
soils of Florida are typically less acid 
than flatwoods soils, with pH values 
ranging from about 5 to about 6.5 
Under certain conditions of cultivation 
these soils become more acid, the pH 
eventually falling below 5. This trend 
is reversed in practice by applying 
ground limestone or dolomite but this 
must be done in a controlled manner or 
damage may result. In citrus groves, 
for example, the grower should avoid 
adding so much limestone that the px 
rises above 6. 

In this connection the pH scale of 
measuring acidity has proved of im 
mense value. Before chemists had ap 
plied this method to soils, it happened 
in many cases that too much lime was 
used, resulting in pH values consider 
ably in excess of 6 with consequent 
severe injury to trees. Follow ing these 
disastrous experiences, growers tended 
to blame their difficulties on the lime. 
As a matter of fact, some lime was 
needed; the real cause of trouble was 
the lack of a method for determining 
the degree of soil acidity and controlling 
the addition of lime to avoid a harmful 
excess. 

A slightly acid condition in the soil 
1s desirable for most crops and many 
cultivated soils are found to have pit 
values between 5.5 and 6.5. Marl soils, 
however, are alkaline and tend to have 
pH values near 8. For reasons not well 
understood, these high pH levels in 
natural marl soils are not always as 
harmful as an equal de gree of alkalinity 
would be in an originally acid soil 
which had been overlimed to pu 8 
Nevertheless, some difficulties are en 
countered because of the high pH levels 
of marl soils. 
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Apply Y, DOLOMITE 
This Season! 


When you apply d/p Dolomite to your soil, you restore 
the acid-alkali balance and make available the calcium 
and magnesium that are absolutely necessary for vigorous 
growth and quality yields of citrus fruit, field crops and 
pasturage. Your fertilizer works harder, too, because 
d/p Dolomite conditions your soil for best results. So— 
make an extra profit from your soil this year by applying 
d/p Dolomite now. 

When cost is a factor in very large groves and acreage, 
ask about low-cost high calcium limestone and high 
calcium limestone screenings as an economical source 


of calcium. Write for details. 


DOLOIRITE 
Kodiucle.. Suc 


CALA, KEL CDRIiDA 
Plants at Lebanon (Levy County) and Sarasota, Florida 
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The TC trade mark assures you of the most effective control of persis- 
tent fungus diseases. You'll always have control at its best with a TC 
fungicide. Ask your dealer, there's a TC fungicide for practically every 
purpose. 

























TRI-BASIC COPPER SULPHATE is most effective for 
control of persistent fungus diseases such as Blight on 
tomatoes, celery, potatoes and Melanose on citrus 
fruits. Tennessee TRI-BASIC contains 53% Metallic 
Copper. 





COP-O-ZINK combines copper and zinc in a neutral 
compound chemically stable and suited for direct 
treatment of plants in either spray or dust form. 
Contains 42% Metallic Copper and 11% Metallic 
Zinc. For vegetables and citrus fruits. 


NU-Z contains 55% Metallic Zinc and is composed 
of exceedingly fine particles which readily suspend in 
water for spray purposes. NU-Z does not require ad- 
dition of lime for plant application. Use NU-Z for 
correction of zinc deficiency diseases. 








Write for FREE BOOKLET 


—Let us send you free lit- 
erature on the above products. Send card to 
Tennessee Corporation, Grant Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia or Lockland, Obie. 


TENNESSEE sae CORPORATION 
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Mixing Vegetable Sprays 
Safety, Results Depend On Compatability 


By E. G. KeLsHeIMER 


Florida Agricultural Experiment Stations 


erage mild climate makes pos- 
sible the growing of winter vege- 
tables, but also provides ideal condi- 
tions for the development of many 
insect pests throughout the annual 
cycle. The Gulf and Atlantic Ocean, 
which keep our summer temperatures 
down and our winter temperatures up, 
also keep air humidity at a high level 
and thus favor the development of 
various plant disease organisms. And 
our heavily leached soils are all low in 
one or more of the nutrients essential 
to heavy production of vegetable crops. 
Certain of these nutrients can be sup- 
plied economically in small amounts to 
the foliage of growing crops by means 
of sprays. 

It is possible to apply these insecti- 
cides, fungicides and nutrients separ- 
ately, of course, and we know pretty 
well what we can expect from them 
when applied in this manner. We also 
know from experience and from re- 
ports by manufacturers that certain 
combinations of materials are reason- 
ably safe and effective. And we know 
that it is cheaper to apply them in 
combination. 

Much valuable testing is done by 
commercial companies long before their 
products appear on the market. Some 
of these companies have worked on the 
compatibility of their products with 
other chemicals, and have made avail- 
able to dealers and growers charts 
which indicate which chemicals may 
be mixed in the same spray tanks, 
These charts are generally dependable, 
but no combination can be considered 
as absolutely safe on all crops or in all 
seasons unless they are actually tested 
under a variety of conditions. 

Damage to crops by foliage burn or 
by reduction in yield is only one of 
three possible ways in which two or 
more materials can be incompatible. 
It is possible—and this is especially 
true of some of the organic materials— 
for a second material to change the 
chemical structure of the first, so that 
an insecticide or fungicide may be 
rendered ineffective. Finally, a com- 
bination may change physical proper- 
ties, so that the mixture may plug up 
spray nozzles, settle out too quickly or 
gum up spray tanks. 

In many cases, certain combinations 
thought to be safe have burned our 
crops. In many cases, too, growers 
have combined as many as four and 
five materials without apparent dam- 
age. We get so many questions at the 
Experiment Station as to safe and ef- 
fective mixtures that we embarked on 
a research program to study these 
things last year. This preliminary re- 
port is an outgrowxh of this work. 

Six insecticides, six fungicides and 
four nutrient materials were tested 
last spring in all possible combinations 
on peppers and tomatoes. The insecti- 
cides and fungicide combinations were 
tested on pole beans. 

Before considering the results se- 
cured, it should be recalled that spring 
1949 crops grew under abnormal 
drouth conditions, and with abnormal- 
ly high temperatures. 


With no leaching rains occurring, 
irrigation was general and available 
fertilizer nutrients built up rapidly as 
a result of 
oxidation of soil organic matte: 


additions and 
Nit- 
rates up to several hundred parts per 
million were common on sandy soils, 
whereas levels of 50 or 60 ppm. are 
considered adequate. As a result of 
high temperatures and high fertility 
levels, tomato, pepper and bean plants 
grew vigorously and were very suc- 
culent. They were abnormally 
ceptible to wind-burn, and proved 
extremely sensitive to damage by spray 
materials. 

Leaf roll developed rapidly after the 
application of the first combination 
sprays, and the amount of roll correlat 
ed with actual damage to the leaves. 
This damage in some cases was a de- 
finite burning, in others a chlorosis, 
and in still others a spotting of the 
foliage. 

All plants subsequently recovered in 
some degree from the effects of this 
spraying, and yield data from these 
plots failed to show as marked differ- 
ences as developed in the leaf roll data. 
The only chemical which actually re- 
duced leaf roll when applied as a spray 
in this test was manganese sulphate; 
this also was the only chemical which 
significantly increased the yields of 
marketable fruit. The soil was known 
to be high in pH (around pH 7.0) and 
deficient in manganese. 

Because of the nature of the season, 
neither disease nor insect pests were 
serious, and under these 
continued sprays decreased yields. This 
freedom from disease and insect pests 
occurs so seldom in Florida that we 
have no slightest intention of suggest- 
ing that use of either class of materials 
be stopped. However, for our purpose 
of evaluating phytotoxic effects it was 
ideal. 

All three types of materials—insec 
ticides, fungicides and nutrients—have 
important effects on the normal! bal- 
anced nutrition of the plant. 
this is so, and since both classes of 
pesticides are essentially poisons, such 
materials usually have deleterious ef- 
fects on plants, and their application is 
in the nature of a necessary evil. With 
some crops and on some soils, however, 
pesticides have beneficial nutritional 
effects. Disease and insect 
should be handled on a common sense 
basis. The tendency toward excessive 
spraying may mean fewer bushels of 
fruit per acre, perhaps serious damage 
to the crop. A proper spray program 
makes use of the minimum number of 
applications of pesticides for control of 
such diseases and insects as may be 
present or threaten. Only 
daily observation by the grower can 
properly decide the need for pesticides. 
A minimum protective schedule, with 
increased frequency only if pests or 
diseases appear, is safer than too fre 
quent spraying. 


fertilizer 


sus- 


conditions 


Since 


control 


careful, 
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Why throw money away? Make the 
woodlands produce 
crops. 


annual timber 


Florida Farmers Try 
Kenland Red Clover 


K ENLAND red clover is being tried 


on several hundred acres by Flor- 
ida farmers this season, according to 
Dr. Gordon B. Killinger agronomist 
with the University of Florida Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations. 

In trial plantings which began in 
1943 the Experiment Stations have 
found that Kenland clover is superior 
to other red clovers, has a longer grow- 
than White Dutch and 
Crimson clover, and makes satisfac- 
tory growth on soils which are too 
dry for other clovers. 


ing season 


Plantings of Kenland at the Range 
Cattle Station, Ona, Main Experiment 
Station here, North Florida Station, 
Quincy, West Florida Station, Jay, and 
at several other points in the state have 
turned out satisfactory, Dr. Killinger 
reported. 

The new variety, developed by the 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station and U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, requires the same inoculation 
as White Dutch and, with proper fer- 
tlization, does best on wet to moder- 
ately drained soils. It may be planted 
on closely grazed grass sod or prepared 
seedbed, allowing from 10 to 12 
pounds of seed per acre. The Experi- 
ment Station agronomist recommended 
application of one ton of limestone 
per acre before planting and a similar 
application every fifth year, and ap- 
plication of 500 to 600 pounds of 0- 
10-10 or 0-14-10 fertilizer per acre 
before planting and repeating this fer- 
tilizer application as a top-dressing 
annually thereafter. 

While no beef gains have been re- 
corded thus far, Experiment Station 
plantings have produced more than 
four tons of high quality hay per acre 
annually. With a sufficient number of 
bees and other pollinating insects pres- 
ent, the plantings have produced seed 
very satisfactorily. Grass growth has 
been vigorous after the end of the 
clover season. The only unfavorable 
development with Kenland thus far 
has been the development of mildew 
at certain periods during the year, but 
the disease has not killed the plants nor 
injured stock grazing them, Dr. Kil- 
linger said. 
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A Combine Harvester 


To Gather Peanuts 
| pti OPMENT of a workable, two- 


man, experimental peanut com- 
bine harvester that will do the labori- 
ous job of gathering peanuts from the 
fields in a fraction of the time now 
required by conventional methods, is 
announced by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Although this does 
not mean that such a machine will 
soon be available to farmers, agricul- 
tural engineers of the Department 
consider it a step toward sound hav- 
vesting principles that eventually may 
be incorporated into manufacturers’ 
designs for production in quantity. 
A cylinder-type combine, it can dig, 
clean, vine, stem and bag an acre of 
peanuts in an hour. It cuts out tedious 
stacking—a job that takes 30 to 35 
hours of man labor per acre. It will 
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also handle windrowed peanuts, com- 
bining 
windrow of four rows. 


two acres an hour from a 

Research on the harvester was done 
cooperatively by agricultural engineers 
of the University of Georgia, Georgia 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station and 
Plant Soils 


Agricultural Engineering. In 


and 
field 
tests harvesting with this machine was 
not only faster, but also more efficient 
than with the 
plowing them out, shaking by hand 
and stacking. 


Bureau of Industry, 


common method of 


Engineers who developed the new 
combine that it may be an 
essential step toward lower cost pea 
nuts—a step that would make them 


a more important crop in this country. 


believe 


In use, the harvester is drawn by 
a two-plow tractor and harvests two 
rows of peanuts at a Digger 
blades mounted on the tractor cut the 
taproots of the peanuts. 

The harvester pick-up unit lifts 
the plants from the soil by the tops, 
shakes out loose soil, raises and drops 
them on top of the first picking cylin- 
der. The picking teeth of a second 
cylinder then take the vines and de- 
posit them on the vine rack with the 
aid of a beater cylinder. The agita- 
ting vine rack shakes the peanuts from 
the vine as they move upward and to 
the rear of the machine. The peanuts 
fall through the vine rack onto the 
crimped sawtooth-type peanut pan 
which moves the nuts to the rear 
where they fall through an air blast 
of 2000 ft. per minute. The vines fall 
to the ground in a uniform windrow 
and the peanuts drift through three 
sets of stemmer saws, which remove 
the stems. The cleaned and stemmed 
peznuts are conveyed to the bagging 
elevator by an auger. 

The freshly dug and picked nuts 
are dried in a mechanical drier to a 
moisture content right for market. 


time. 
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Insect Free 
(Continued from Page 22) 
wise from a monetary standpoint. For 
example, large sections of our finest 
recreational land are unusable because 
of the extreme annoyance from biting 

insects during vacation seasons. 
Indalone, dimethyl, phthalate, and 
Rutgers 612 may be used for protection 
against “chiggers” or red-bugs. How- 
ever, dimethyl phthalate is the pre- 
ferred repellent to use against mites be- 
cause of its effectiveness and low cost. 
It has also been shown that this ma- 
terial acts as a toxicant rather than a 
repellent when used against chiggers. 
At present repellents can only be con- 
sidered as another means of finding 
some relief from insect pests. What the 
future may bring remains to be seen. 
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Specially prepared wax emulsions, 
used at double the recommended 
strengths, have proved satisfactory for 
preserving evergreens and other plants 
after cutting. Double strength of 
these preparations is required because 
of dry winter weather in Florida, 
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The farmer isn’t the only one who 
will suffer if the nation’s lands are al 
lowed to become useless through deple 
tion. 


1951 
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next planting. 





EASTERN DIVISION: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
WESTERN DIVISION: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 
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Young celery plants, raised in the 
same plot at the same time. Note the 
difference D-D soil fumigation makes! 





When nematodes enter root systems, plant nourishment 
suffers, growth is stunted, yield and quality drop. 


Pimbh “KILLS NEMATODES 


SURELY... EASILY... AT LOW COST 


Check your crops now for evidence of nematode damage. 
Look for spotty uneven growth and examine the root 
systems for knots or galls scattered like beads on a string. 

If nematodes are the problem, order D-D for applica- 
tion at the proper time. Get in touch with the D-D 
dealer in your area and arrange for treatment before the 


Your fields can be custom fumigated by trained men 
who bring their own equipment, or your own tractor 
can be equipped with D-D injectors at low cost. 


FREE 16-page bulletin on nematode control is now ready. Write for it. 
*D-D, a soil fumigant, Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Patent Office. 


Distributed by: WALKER FERTILIZER CO., Orlando, Fila. 
KILGORE SEED CO., Plant City, Fla. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 











> YOCAM CEYCO 
BATTERIES 


Diamond Dependable 
BATTERIES 

AUTOMOTIVE 

DIESEL 

STATIONERY ENGINE 

MARINE - RADIO 

LIGHT PLANTS 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


4-4164 P. O. Box 1124 
Florida’s Leading Battery Mfg. 











VINCENT 


SYSTEM 








DEHYDRATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Turn WASTE to 
Valuable BY-PRODUCTS 
DAN B. VINCENT, Inc. 
3408 HENDERSON BLVD. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


8-5459 
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Got ALLTEN aduovitages of 
WATURAL 


CHILEAN NITRATE 





in the world. 





Natural. Chilean Nitrate is the only natural nitrate 


2. Nitrate Nitrogen. The nitrogen is 100 per cent 


nitrate, 


3. Sodium. Chilean Nitrate contains 26% sodium equiv- 
alent to 35° sodium oxide. Sodium is essential to maxi- 
mum yields, It substitutes for potassium, where lacking, 
and makes soil phosphate more available. 


A, lodine. Chilean Nitrate contains iodine to help meet 
the needs of plants, animals, and human beings. 


5. Other Plant Food Elements. Chilean Nitrate 
contains small quantities of other elements that con- 
tribute to strong, healthy plant growth, such as manga- 


nese, potassium, magnesium, boron, calcium, iron, 


sulphur, copper and zine, 


G. Ideal Condition. Chilean Nitrate comes in free- 


flowing pellets - 
distributor. 


easy to handle and to apply in any 


7. Quick Acting. Chilean Nitrate is immediately and 


completely available. 


B. Anti-Aecid. Chilean Nitrate helps keep the soil sweet. 


9. Time-Tested. Chilean Nitrate has been proved by 


more than 100 years of research and practical farm 


experience, 


10. Doubly Profitable—Economiecal. Chilean 
Nitrate improves the quality of crops as well as the 
yield. Consistently excellent effect of heavy applica- 
tions year after year upon crop and soil alike makes 
it an outstandingly profitable and economical nitrate 


for every need and purpose. 


“When you sees the bulldog, 
you knows you're gettin’ 
natchel soda in that easy- 
handlin’, free-flowin’ pellet form. Seems 
like just bein’ natehel make a whale of a 
difference. An’ don’t forgit: they’s only 
one natchel soda — the Chilean kind. Ask 
for Natchel Chilean Nitrate of Soda the next 
time when you orders your fertilize’.” 








UNCLE NATCHEL SAYS: 
“LOOK FOR THE BULLDOG ON THE BAG" 
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Feed The Family Cow Right 


You Can Increase Your Milk Production 
By C. W. Reaves 


Dairyman, Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


A cow that is not kept in a healthy 

condition cannot produce heavily 
over a period of time. We have all 
seen herds of cows in such poor flesh 
that it is obvious they are producing 
very little milk. Perhaps this condi- 
tion is more true in cases of family 
milk cows than in dairy herds. Most 
dairymen have learned that there is no 
place for a “starving period” in a 
profitable dairy operation. The com- 
mercial dairyman is usually rather 
quick to find and eliminate those prac- 
tices that obviously decrease his pro- 
duction and profit. 

Unfortunately, many family cow 
owners do not give as much thought 
as they should to the needs of the 
animal that furnishes the milk for the 
family. If the cow goes down in milk, 
this is accepted as a necessary situation 
instead of trying to find ways to 
change it. Many family cows are 
standing dry all winter. This means 
less milk or no milk for many farm 
families during the winter. In other 
words, the poor ration that let the cow 
go dry is responsible for a poor diet for 
the farm family. 

Milk is the most nearly perfect 
human food. The cow cannot produce 
milk unless she has received all the 
nutrients to make it. This is called a 
balanced ration. Since milk is high in 
protein and mineral, the dairy cow’s 
ration must contain these nutrients in 
sufhcient quantities. Also, protein, 
minerals, and vitamins are necessary to 
support the vital processes of the cow’s 
body to maintain it in a good healthful 
condition. 

Feeding cows for health and high 
production involves feeding enough, 
that is—a full ration. The cow’s ra- 
tion should contain the right nutrients. 
Poor cows and poor production may 
result from the lack of small amounts 
of certain minerals or vitamins as well 
as from general scanty feeding. For 
example, the complete absence of co- 
bale will result in a cow starving to 
death in a barn full of feed. Without 
any cobalt, she loses her appetite, her 
coat of hair becomes dry and harsh, 
and she loses weight and becomes 


emaciated. A few milligrams of cobalt 
sulfate is the difference, an amount 
almost too small to see. If put on 
feed, cobalt must be dissolved in water 
and sprayed on to get it properly mix- 
ed. However, it can be purchased al- 
ready mixed in a mineral mixture 
known as the salt sick mixture. The 
mixture should be kept before cows so 
they can have some at any time they 
want it, 


In feeding milk cows, there should 
be some bulky feeds and enough con- 
centrates to result in heavy milk pro- 
duction. The digestive system of the 
cow is such that roughage is necessary 
in the diet for normal functioning of 
the system. Some natural roughage is 
necessary for proper nutrition and 
health of the cow. Ample pasture and 
a small amount of concentrated feed 
are an ideal combination for maintain- 
ing good health and high production. 
White clover, crimson clover, rye grass 
or oats and rye prolong good grazing 
during the year. Sugar cane is a bulky, 
succulent winter feed that is good in- 
surance against poor pasture. 
may eat 30 to 40 pounds of sugar cane 
daily. They should have a small 
amount of dry hay, stover, or pasture 
along with the sugar cane to keep their 
digestive systems in good shape. 


Cows 


Sugar cane is low in protein. Con- 
centrated feeds should be thought of as 
supplying those things not furnished 
by the pasture or roughage. If low 
protein roughage is fed, an 18 or 20 
percent protein concentrate feed mix- 
ture should be used; if legume hay or 
fresh pasture is available, a 12 to 14 
percent concentrate mixture is ade- 
quate. It may be bought as a mixed 
dairy feed or mixed at home. It would 
be provided by a mixture of 200 
pounds of ground corn, 200 pounds of 
citrus pulp, 190 pounds of wheat bran, 
and 100 pounds of cottonseed meal. 
That is a very good ration, if minerals 
also are provided. 


The minerals recommended by the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion are loose salt in one box, steamed 
bone meal in the second section of box, 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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This unusual photograph was made during early morning last December at Nagel Groves, near 
Winter Haven. The fires raised the grove temperature seven degrees and no damage was done to the 
fruit by cold, but Robert Leahey, St. Petersburg photographer, got a bit chilly 
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You Can Spot Lawn Insects 
Expert Tells How to Find ’em and Kill’em 


By E.G. KetsHEIMER 


Entomologist, Florida Agricultural Experiment Stations 


A BEAUTIFUL green lawn is a pride 
and joy to every home owner and 
much effort and money are spent 
every year to maintain a nice lawn 
setting for the home. Constant care is 
needed to keep the lawn in good con- 
dition. Fortunately, stoloniferous 
grasses, such as St. Augustine, centi- 
pede and Bermuda, are not subject to 
attacks by large numbers of insects, 
but they do have their insect enemies 
which must be guarded against and 
controlled. 
CHINCH BUG 

The chinch bug is the most common 
and prevalent insect in St. Augustine 
lawns, occurring infrequently on 
centipede and rarely on Bermuda. 
These are sucking insects and injure 
or kill a plant by sucking the juices 
from it. The first that 
chinch bugs are present in the lawn 
is the observance of a dead spot with 
a yellowish area surrounding it. 

FALSE CHINCH BUG 

The false chinch bug is commonly 
mistaken for the chinch bug. The 
adult is gray or black and the young 
are greenish gray instead of red and 
brown with the white band across the 
back. The pest, prevalent in Florida, 
is common east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 


indication 


SOD WEBWORM 

Larvae of the sod webworm produce 
considerable injury before their pres- 
ence is noted because they work main- 
ly at night or during the daytime by 
remaining under bits of refuse. First 
signs of injury are areas of closely 
cropped grass resulting from the feed- 
ing of the larvae. Close examination 
of the lawns will show evidence of 
frass (insect excrete) and webs be- 
tween the grass stems. 

FALL ARMYWORM 

The fall armyworm is a destructive 
pest of lawns. Damage to lawns may 
first appear as a small burned out area, 
examination of which will disclose 
numerous larvae. With heavy infesta- 
tion the tips of the grass blade appear 
to be ragged and transparent, later 
turning brown, as if the tips of the 
grass had been scorched by fire. The 
leaves of the grass are eaten by the 
larvae. 

The presence of birds (grackles) on 
a lawn is a sure indication that fall 
armyworm and sod webworms are at 
work. Controls should start at once. 

LEAPHOPPERS 

There are many species of leafhop- 
pers that infest lawns. Generally un- 
noticed because their damage is not 
spectacular like that caused by the 
chinch bug and the chewing insects, 
nevertheless, they rank as one of the 
more important pests of lawns. The 
presence of leafhoppers is often in- 
dicated by the flight of dragonflies 
(mosquito hawks) over a lawn that is 
being mowed or treated with an in- 
secticide. These dragon flies feed upon 
leafhoppers. Leafhoppers are sucking 
insects and when extremely numerous 
their damage shows up as whitened 
patches on the lawn. They may be 
prevalent on Burmuda grass lawns. 


GRUBS 

Many species of grubs (the larvae 
of beetles) infest the lawn. A com- 
mon one is the larvae of the Rhino- 
ceres beetle. 

Burrowing of moles and the digging 
of skunks in the lawns often indicates 
the presence of grubs, as these animals 
feed extensively on grubs. Another 
striking indication of the presence of 
white grubs is the appearance of 
brown dead spots of grass that can be 
rolled up like a carpet. The grubs 
feeding on the roots have destroyed 
these portions of the lawn. If holes 
about an inch in diameter and sur- 
rounded by a pile of sand are found 
in lawns during the fall, indications 
are that an adult female rhinocerous 
beetle is below the surface laying eggs. 

MOLE-CRICKETS 


There are two species of mole- 
crickets that may occur in lawns. 
Their damage is more noticeable in 
short mown grass and freshly set 


lawns than in established lawns. Dam 
age results from the loosening of the 
soil and disturbing of the roots. 

Other lawn pests which harm Flor 
ida lawns are snails, moles and skunks. 

CONTROL OF INSECT 

Many insects, both sucking and 
chewing, may be controlled by the 
use of three or five per cent DDT dust 
applied at the rate of 30 pounds per 
area with a crank duster. Where iso 
lated areas are infested, a puff duster 
may serve the purpose. Treat the in 
fested area and several feet of the sur 
rounding area. 

If spraying is preferred, use two 
pounds of 50 per cent wettable DDT 
powder in 100 gallons of water and 
apply at the rate of 100 gallons per 
acre, 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Protect Florida’s most Neglected 


CROP 


FARM 





NAIL IT UP Z 
PROMINENT PLACE 


F LORIDA’S most neglected farm crop is timber, yet Florida 
ranks among the potential giants of states capable of producing 
almost an endless amount of commercial forests. The biggest 
enemy of our state’s timber crop is FIRE started by careless- 
ness. To prevent these fires we must continuously remind 
everyone to take precautions that they personally do not start 
fires. To farmers who have timber and who want to join with 
us in a campaign to PREVENT useless and wasteful burning 
of the state’s timberland we will send free a metal sign as 
shown above. This sign is 12x18 inches and in four strong 
colors baked into the metal and guaranteed to last five years 
anywhere. It can be nailed to a post, tree or building. Thou- 
sands of persons will see and read the sign you erect. 


Call in person or send 25 cents for postage to 


— SSH A WY Z 
wh, -. +4 —, g 
‘ FLORIDA”Z 


Mb 


SS 






1306 GRAND CENTRAL - 


TAMPA 
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Join us in a resolution to 





A Way to Prevent Woods Fires 


Costs So Little Yet Saves So Much 
By L. T. NreLtanp 


Forester, Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


|B pom YOUR farm woods have a full 
stand of trees, say about 200 
trees of log size, or 600 saplings, per 
acre? Do you have all the trees you 
need to take care of farm require- 
ments for first class lumber, fence 
posts, or fire wood? And, can you 
sell $2.50 worth, or more of forest 
products per acre every year in addi- 
tion to supplying home needs for 
wood? If not, then your timber crop 
isn’t doing so well. 

It may be that you need more trees. 
If woods fires have burned over the 
land recently, you are almost sure to 
have too many open spots in your 
woods where trees should grow. If 
fires are kept out, nature will fill in 
these open spots with a new crop of , 
saplings in time—but the quickest 
way to get a new forest is by planting | 
yearling pine seedlings. 

Now is the season of fewer rains, 
when the woods are dry enough to| 
burn. It is the time when the forest | 
landowner worries about woods fires. | 
And well he may worry. Many people 
are still all too careless with fire. To} 
the farmer with a stand of young 
planted pines, or a fine catch of little 
seedlings in the rough wire grass, a 
woods fire may be more damaging | 
than a scourging blight in his culti- 
vated fields. Many years may pass 
before the trees, lost in a single fire, | 
can be replaced. 

Woods fires can be prevented. In 
our travels throughout Florida, we | 
often see beautiful young pine plant- | 
ings just coming through tall, dead | 
broom sedge, or other inflammable | 
vegetation. In too many cases a pro-| 
tecting fire break has not been plowed | 
around the trees. Such a planting may | 
be worth hundreds of dollars, yet a} 
fire could wipe it out in a few min- | 
utes. In other cases a farmer may 
have an older stand of very valuable 
timber. Thousands of thrifty saplings 
have come in to fill out the open 
spots because fires have been kept out. 
The accumulation of dead grass and 
litter is, of course, heavy. Yet such a 
woodland often has no protective fire 
barrier around it. A careless person 





might drop a match even a quarter 
of a mile away, and, during a dry 
time and strong wind, wild fire could 
race in from the outside and destroy 
most of the trees. 

Such fires can be prevented by 
plowing, or disking wide lines around 
the timber stands. This is a good fire 
insurance, and costs little. The time 
for plowing such fire lines is now. 

A good way to safeguard your trees 
is to disk up a strip, 60 or 100 feet 
wide around your timber tract, and 
then sod down this strip to carpet 
grass, Or some other good improved 
pasture grass. The cows will keep this 
better grass cropped short, so that 
fires cannot cross it. 





A REAL FRIEND 
OF THE FAMILY 


Mother uses the telephone to 
do her marketing and make so- 
cial calls—father for business 
and pleasure—brother and sis- 
ter to keep in touch with the 
gang. Then, too, the telephone 
is always ready to bring help in 
any emergency. 

Yes, the telephone is a real 
family friend, serving you at 
very low cost. 


PENINSULAR —_—. 
| TELEPHONE COMPANY } 








IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


Free Engineered Layouts on Steel or Aluminum 
SEE YOUR CAMBAR MAN NOW 


AMES A-B-C LOCK JOINT PORTABLE PIPE 
FLEX-O-SEAL LOCK JOINT PORTABLE PIPE 
IN PLAIN OR PERFORATED 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE and POMONA DEEP WELL 
TURBINE PUMPS 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


The CAMERON & BARKLEY CO. 


Our Eicuty-Firta YEAR OF SERVICE 


MILL SUPPLIES and MACHINERY 
TAMPA, FLA. 


ORLANDO, FLA. 











Disease, Starvation 
Top Swine Losses 


ARMERS who raise hogs are urged 

by the University of Florida Agri- 
cultural Extension Service to provide 
adequate winter feed and to follow 
practices for disease control so they 
will realize maximum returns from 
their herds. 

Dr. Oliver F. Goen, Extension Serv- 
ice animal husbandman, pointed out 
that many hogs are lost each year be- 
cause of inadequate feed and failure 
to take necessary steps to. protect them 
from diseases and parasites. 

“Many pigs starve or are badly 
stunted from starvation every year,” 
he said. “Winter grazing crops, such 
as oats and rye and supplemental feed 
will prevent such losses. Pigs that are 
badly stunted are partial losses, because 
they do not maintain the size and finish 
they could have with adequate feed, 
and, of course, pigs that starve are 
total losses.” 

While every farmer knows cholera 
can destroy a whole herd in a few 
days, Dr. Goen explained, some farm- 
ers still take chances and fail to have 
their pigs immunized at an early age. 
“If a farmer loses just one hog to 
cholera, his return from his livestock 
enterprise is reduced that much, and 
usually, this 
herd, more than one pig is lost, the 
Extension worker said. 


when disease strikes a 


Sw ine ery sipelas, although seldom 
diagnosed as such, also takes a toll of 
hogs in Florida. ‘““When a farmer loses 
a hog, he shouldn’t conclude that 
cholera killed the animal, but he should 
have a veterinarian make an accurate 
diagnosis and take prompt measures 
to control whatever the disease might 
be. If erysipelas is the trouble, the 
disease can be controlled by prompt 
vaccination and quarantine measures,” 
he averred. 

Parasites, external and internal, also 
cause heavy losses every year, the Ex- 
tension specialist pointed out. Hog 
lice are one of worst external pests, 
causing hogs to lose weight and some- 
times transmitting swine pox from 
sick to healthy animals. Spraying hogs 
with one-half per cent solution of 
chlordane in water will control lice. 

Eliminating mud-holes and plowing 
the land around feeding and watering 
troughs and farrowing pens will do 
much to control intersite eggs to sun- 
light usually destroys them. 

When a farmer suspects his pigs of 
being infested with internal parasites, 
he should have a veterinarian examine 
them and begin remedial measures 
promptly if infestation is found. 
“Good nutrition, sanitation, and 
preventive measures against disease are 
the most important factors in raising 
healthy hogs,” “And 
only healthy pigs will provide maxi- 


Dr. Goen said. 


mum returns from a livestock enter- 
prise.” 
7 7 7 
Family Cow 


(Continued from Page 28) 

and the salt sick mineral in the third 
section. Each can be purchased in 
feed Mineral mixtures 
made in Northern states frequently do 


most stores. 


FLoRIDA GROWER for FEBRUARY, 1951 


not have some minerals needed by 
Florida cows, especially the salt sick 
mixture. This mixture, sometimes 
called the Florida Experiment Station 
of “F.E.S.” mineral, contains red oxide 
of iron, copper sulfate, and cobalt sul- 
fate. In addition, it 
so cows will eat it. 


has some salt 


Bone meal for the cow makes it un- 
necessary for her to chew old bones to 
get calcium and Old 
bones sometimes cause botulism and 
lack of phosphorus and calcium often 


results in a stiffness commonly called 
“creeps” or “stiffs”. 


phosphorus. 


For good milk from 
healthy cows, plan for summer and 
pasture, have 
some other forage for winter feed in- 
surance, and grow some hay if possible 
when pasture is not available. Feed at 
least four to six pounds hay daily, feed 
citrus pulp but not over six to eight 
pounds daily, and feed enough high 
protein feed mixture to make up for 
shortcomings of the remainder of ra 
tion. Cows fed in this way are sure to 
be in good condition, are profitable in 


production 


winter Sugar cane or 


a dairy, or look good around the farm 
as a source of healthful milk. 
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Lawn Insects 


(Continued from Page 29) 

The fall armyworm is an exception 
in that DDT is not effective after the 
worm reaches a certain size (3rd in- 
star). Chlordane is more widely used. 
Chlordane is sold as a wettable powder 
and may be applied as a spray at the 
rate of 100 gallons per acre of two 
pounds of 50 per cent material to 100 
gallons of water. If it is to be applied 
as a dust, use chlordane as a 5 per 
cent dust. 

DDT should be applied under dry 
conditions as nearly as possible. Chlor- 
dane should be applied before a shower 
—or at least resort to artificial water 
—to secure maximum results. 

Chlordane also controls mole- 
crickets, one-fourth pint of a 50 per 
cent emulsion mixed with 100 gallons 
of water being satisfactory. It, too, 
is applied with a sprinkling can, 1 gal- 
lon to 10 square feet of area. This will 
also control snails. 

Rhinoceros beetles can be killed by 
dropping a teaspoonful of 5 per cent 
chlordane down the holes where they 
are working and then sealing the holes 
with a press of the heel. 
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LYCHEE NEWS 





The Florida Lychee growing industry continues to progress 
steadily toward a position of major importance in the 
state’s agricultural picture. 


his delicious sub-tropical fruit has more than proved its 
consumer appeal on United States markets—consistent with 
the rating as one of the world’s finest fruits accorded it in 
its native China. Its market price has been increasing 
steadily. 


| Most popular as a fresh fruit, the 
fresh frozen, dried or canned. 


Lychee also may be 


South Florida is one of the very few sections of the world 
where the Lychee fruits well. Trees here come into bear- 
ing at the early age of from 4 to 6 years. Under proper 
conditions they will increase fruit production an average 
of 20 pounds per year. 

\lthough few trees in Florida have yet reached 20 years 
of age, the Lychee in China attains great age—trees from 
300 to 1,000 years of age said to be still fruiting. Heaviest 
production is from 50 to 100 years. 


\ir-layered trees grow faster than citrus after the fourth 
year: are considered equally hardy when mature, They are 
generally planted 50 to the acre on soil of same type as 
that suitable for citrus. 


of Florida will be limited. due to fact that 
much of the suitable land is already planted to citrus. 
Largest orchard planting in Florida in 1950 was 160 acres. 


Investigate the Lychee, now! 


For further information, write or visit 








LYCHEC ORCHARDS 


in CORPORATE O 


Sarasota County 


LAUREL FLORIDA 








that won’t 
swamp 
your budget! 


Type BE 
Side Suction Centrif- 





Gardner-Denver 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


IN ORLANDO STOCK 


For Immediate Delivery 





A> SAN\AERN VE 
We pply cowed 


PHONE 6116 


PO 80x 


CHURCH ST. ORLANDO, FLA 






3749 





ugal Pumps —a fa- 
vorite for irrigation. 
You can “make it rain” whenever your crops need water — with 
Gardner-Denver Centrifugal Pumps on _ hand. 
They’re always ready to go. And they'll save on power costs 
every hour you keep them running, too, for their extra smooth 
interior surfaces prevent power-robbing eddies and shocks. 

For full information on lower cost irrigation with Gardner- 
Denver Centrifugal Pumps, or for help on your pumping prob- 
lems, write us today! 


CE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 
THE QUALITY LEADER IN PUMPS, COMPRESSORS AND ROCK DRILLS 


Gardner-Denver Company, Atlanta, Georgia; El Paso and Houston, Texas; New 
Orleans, La.; Birmingham, Ala. Industrial Sw ply Corporation, Tampa, Florida. 
Southern Pipe & Supply Company, Orlando, Florida. rowers Service Company, 
| Florence Villa, Florida. Tate-Phillips Company, Winter Haven, Florida. Equipment 

Sales & Service Co., Fort Pierce, Florida. Coastal Truck & Eqpt. Company, West 
| Paim Beach, Florida. Miller Associates, South Miami, Florida. 


dependable 
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beat the late blight with 


PHYGON-XL' 


HIGHLY FUNGICIDAL 
~gives outstanding control of tomato late blight for 
greater, higher quality yields. 

ECONOMICAL 

requires minimum dosage—extremely low compara- 

tive cost per pound. 

EASY-TO-USE 
—can be quickly applied with all types of spray equip- 
ment due to non-clogging, uniform particles. 

VERY COMPATIBLE 
—works well with most commonly used fungicides, 
insecticides. 


*Reg. Trade Name; U.S. Pat. No. 2,349,772 
Consult your local experiment station for recommended 


dosages and spraying schedules plus customary safety 
measures. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Manutacturers of ARAMITE, SPERGON, PHYGON, SYNKLOR, TUFOR-40. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the FLoripa GROWER | 


NAUGATUCK, CONN. | 
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New Vegetables 


(Continued from Page 21) 
ieties should be avoided. The follow- 


ing yellows-resistant varieties are avail- 
able for planting on diseased soils: Re- 
sistant Detroit (Early), Marion Mar- 
ket, Resistant Copenhagen Market 
(medium early) and Resistant Glory 
of Enkhuizen. 


CAULIFLOWER 
Holland Erfurt and Snowball X or 


Snowdrift are the varieties most com- 
monly grown. A new variety Snow- 
ball Y is recommended for trial. 
Though several days later than the 
above, its upright non-spreading type 
of foliage protects curds until nearly 
grown. It is recommended for limit- 
ed trials. 
BROCCOLI 


Three new varieties are recommend- 
ed for trial when seed becomes avail- 
able: Freezers, Midway and Texas 107. 
Texas 107 produced almost double the 
yield of others in trials. A light yel- 
low tinge on buds is objectionable. 


LETTUCE 


Great Lakes and Imperial 44 are still 
the standard varieties. 


CUCUMBERS 

Marketer (Early Green Market) is a 
widely adaptable variety and is con- 
sidered the standard by growers and 
buyers in most sections. A new South 
Carolina variety named “Santee” has 
yield capacity superior to Marketer 
and fruits of good color with a slight 
flecking which is not serious. This 
line is not as resistant to downy mil- 
dew as Palmetto; both have a ten- 
dency to form hollow spaces inside of 
fruit. 

Marketer (Early Green Market) is a 
Santee are recommended for limited 
trial, and Palmetto for planting when 
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Double Sealed For Double Protection! 


t 


IT’S 


"NEW"? 


DOUBLE SEALED 


to keep 
Quality and Vitality—IN 


Moisture and Insects—OUT 


Sealed to identify seed bred, se- 
lected and grown by Ferry-Morse. 


Sealed in air-tight liners of the 
new wonder plastic of Polyethy- 
lene, to protect from damage by 
moisture or insects. 


Insist on Ferry-Morse Pepper Seed 


in this new container, 


ORSE SEED CO. 


DETROIT « SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES e MEMPHIS e HARLINGEN 

















spraying and dusting equipment is in- 
adequate and control of downy mildew 
is a problem. 


EGG PLANT 


Two new varieties, Florida Market 
and Florida Beauty recently introduced 
by the Florida Experiment Station, are 
resistant to all phases of the disease 
known as Phomopsis and Tipover. 
Though still segregating for fruit color 
and type, these varieties are recom- 
mended for all egplant-growing sec- 
tions. Florida Market seems to be 
preferred where it has beentried. Yield 
capacities of these varieties in com- 


mercial plantings have been excellent. 


ONIONS 


Interest in onions is being revived as 
a result of availability of drying equip- 
ment which might be used in the cur- 
ing of onions. Two varieties which 
have performed well under most Flor- 
ida conditions are Early Grano and 
Excell. 


Florida Peanut 
Quota Is Cut 


sraeNei almost 60 million pounds 
of them, were grown and threshed 
in Florida in 1950, the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce reported 

Florida’s 59,040,000 pound peanut 
crop last year is reported as 13 
cent above the 1949 crop but 7 per 
cent below the annual average of the 
years 1939 through 1948. 

Last year 72,000 acres on Florida 
farms were planted to peanuts for 
threshing. 


per 


Per acre production was 
820 pounds, 7 per cent above the per 
acre production in 1949 and 30 per 
cent above the ten-year average 


New 


acreage quotas recently set 

will confine peanut acreage for thresh- 

ing to a little more than 61,000 acres 
for each of the next three years. 

Florida’s threshed peanut crop is 


used practically in its entirety for hu- 
man consumption in the usual forms 
and including Canned boiled nuts. 
Quota restrictions do not apply to 
peanuts unsold, that is, raised for use 
on farms. In 1950, total plantings 
for this purpose amounted to 190,000 


acres and were used principally as hog 
and other livestock feed. Production 
on this acreage is not included the 
60 million pound threshed crop 
7 7 5 
lO FIGHT DISEASI 

Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station plant pathologists, corn breed 
ers and horticulturists met at the 
Vegetable Crops Laboratory near 
Bradenton recently to discuss means 


of combatting Helminthosporium leaf 
blight disease, which is menacing corn 
crops. It has become severe enough 
to cause complete crop failure in some 
instances. 

They agreed to attack fron 
angles—the application of fungicides 
and the breeding of resistant strains 
of corn. Some fungicides have shown 
promise in preliminary tests. 

7 7 : 


two 


Plant a winter cover crop on land 
from which peanuts have been dug. 
7 7 7 
Fire destroys and injures 
timber as well as seedlings. 


mature 
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Conserving Soil and Water 


By Howarp R. BissLanp 
United States Soil Conservation Service 


A 





“Red” Hilton Gets 
A Good Soil Plan 


FF“ MERS and ranchers sometimes ask 
us just what a Soil Conservation 
Farm Plan is and just what it includes. 
Probably the best way to explain it is 
to give an example. 

L. A. “Red” Hilton, recently be- 
came the owner of a 356-acre farm 
across the road from his father’s farm 
in the Baker Community near Crest- 
view. “Red” wanted to use his land to 
the best advantage and conserve his 
soil at the same time, so he called on 





Hilton had to contend with such soil problems 


as this gully—no small problem for anyone 


Soil O’Barr. 
First, O’Barr had a soil conservation 
survey made of Hilton’s new farm. 


Conservationist R. L. 


Briefly, a soil conservation survey is 
more than just a test of the soil. It 
is more like an inventory of the land. 
It includes many factors. When com- 
pleted, it shows slopes, the type and 
depth of the topsoil and subsoil, and 
the amount of soil washed away. The 
conservation survey also shows relative 
fertility, available moisture, and rela- 
tive acidity. Soil Conservation surveys 
are always made by specially trained 
men who are experienced in the soils 
of Florida. Based on the conservation 
survey, a land use capability map is 
prepared. This is simply a classificatiog 
of the land, acre by acre, according to 
its capability to produce crops. 

Hilton told Russell O’Barr that he 
wanted to raise livestock. Because of 
this he was interested in using his land 
mainly for pasture and feed crops. 
Keeping this point in mind, he and 
O’Barr worked up a and water 
conservation plan for each acre of land 
based on 


soil 


the information shown on 
the soil surv ey and land use capability 
map. 

One of the services a cooperating 
farmer gets when he works out a long 
range soil and water conservation plan 
on his farm with the Soil Conservation 
Service technician is specific recom- 
mendations regarding the best plants 
for each different soil class on his farm. 

With O’Barr’s help, Red Hilton not 
only made up a good plan, but he start- 
ed immediately to put the plan on the 
ground. Through the Soil Conserv- 
ation District, Hilton rented heavy 
equipment, moved it onto his farm, 
and started moving dirt for a farm 
pond. 

Red’s plan was written just a few 
months ago. Already 76 acres have 


been planted to Pensacola Bahia grass 
and Common Lespedeza. A _ 2-acre 
pond for stock water and fish pro- 
duction has been constructed. He is 
now preparing a strip, 30 feet wide, 
around his woodland. This strip will 
be planted to Partridge Pea and Les- 
pedeza to provide food for birds and 
serve as a fire break. 

Red Hilton has made such progress 
on his Farm Plan that it won’t be long 
before he has a complete soil and water 
conservation program in operation. 


To sum up, here’s what you get with 
a Soil Conservation Farm Plan: 


1. A soil conservation survey to 
determine your land capability. 

2. A plan of use for each acre of 
land, 

3. Technical assistance in start 


ing new practices; enginecring as 
sistance in laying out terrace lines, 
contours for groves and water con 
trol; new soil conserving plants and 
seed as developed by SCS nurseries. 

4. Year to 
sistance from your Soil Conservation 


District. 


year follow-up as- 


Soil 


assistance 


In addition cooperators with 
Districts 
wind erosion 


management, 


Conservation 
wit h 


get 
control practices, 


fish 
management, construction of artificial 


range game and 





Here’s the kind of pasture Hilton's neighbor, 
Dr. 0. O 


Enzor, got with the proper fertili 


zing, liming, and seeding in cooperation with a 
mobile unit of Florida Experiment Station 
Which do you like—this one, or the cover? 
ponds and development ot natural 


ponds, and irrigation and drainage 


systems are designed as needed. 


y y 7 


$501,270 ORDER 


The United States government 
bought $501,270 worth of grapefruit 
sections from Florida canners for the 
government’s school lunch program. 
Florida canners have endeavored to get 
the government to buy grapefruit sec- 
tions for several years but this is the 
first purchase to date. The order was 
reported split between four Florida 
cannmers, 


7 y 7 


Prior to 1882, the celebration of 
Arbor Day had been sponsored by ag 
ricultural town ofh- 


associations and 


cials. 

y 7 si 
steel 
plastics, more wood is used today than 


ever before in the nation’s peacetime 
history. 


Despite the development of 


LS5-1 
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PLANNING 


ASSURES 


Thats why more and more 


"51 harvest. 


nutrients and essential 


plan ahead and COMPARE RESI 


ZINC * IRON ¢ 








NAC 


JACKSONVILLE 1, 


AHEAD... 


PROFITS! 


successful 
growers are relying on NACO 5-Star fer- 


tilizers in planning a larger, more profitable 


NACO is proud of its leadership 
in developing a top quality fertili- 
zer, utilizing the necessary plant 
minerals 


for producing more at less cost. 


Let a NACO field representative help you 


ILTS! 


MAGNESIUM 


MANGANESE « COPPER © plus BORAX 


FERTILIZER COMPANY 


FLORIDA 








HEATING & POWER EQU 


Boilers—Ray Oil Burners—Boiler Feed Pumps 


IPMENT 


Orr & Sembower Steam Generators—Automatic Controls 


Complete Installations—Service— 


Repairs 


TAMCO HEAT & POWER CO. 


(Division of Tampa Coal Co.) 


545 So. Water St Est. 1908 


Ph, 2-3761 








COMPLETE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


@ Ames Perf-O-Rain Pipe 
@ Smithway Turbine 


Pumps 
@ Carver 


Centrifugal 


@ Pipe Valves 


Pumps 
Fittings 


GROWERS PUMP & SUPPLY CO. 


-Our New Location —— 
E. BROADWAY at 52nd STREET 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
TIME 
EFFORT 
EXPENSE 


’ SHUR-RANE 
| PIONEERED 
— OVERHEAD 

IRRIGATION 
Each Shur-Rane System is engi- 
neered to the particular irrigation 
need. All Shur-Rane couplings, el- 
bows, dead ends, and fittings are made 
of lightweight aluminum, easy to 
connect and handle, sturdy and prac- 
tical in design, Get all the facts on 
this pioneer irrigation system 


FOR LESS 






SEND COUPON FOR NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 

Pt tee eC eee eee eee nesses 
Suun-RAane [nnica tion Systems, Dept. x 
Lakeland, Florida 


GEentiemen Please send me complete in 


formation on Shur-Rane Irrigation Systems 


' 

’ 

+ 

' 

' 

g #nd the name of my nearest dealer 
' NAME 
7 

” 

' 

’ 

&. 


ADORESS 


eny STATE 











RUBBER 
STAMPS 


for 
PACKING HOUSE 
AND OFFICE 


We carry a complete line of rubber 
stamps, stamp pads and ink, and 
packing house marking supplies. 


ORDER NOW 


or 


WRITE FOR BUYERS GUIDE 
FLORIDA GROWER PRESS 
P. O. Box 150 TAMPA 


Florida’s Largest Supplier of 
Packing House Marking Supplies 
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Grow Your Own Florida Vegetables 


‘Here’s A Handy Planting Guide 











‘ Seeds or plants Distance Distance Depth of Days to 
Vegetable A good variety per 100 feet between between planting Time to plant maturity 
of row plants rows 
Lima Beans N—Mar.-June 
pole Early Leviathan 2 pt 14-18 in 2-3 ft V2 in Feb.-Apr 4 
S—Sept.-Apr 
Lima Bears N—Mar.-June 
bush Ford Hook ‘ 2 pt 8-14 in 2-3 ft V2 in C—Feb.-Apr 4 
S—Sept.-Apr 
Green Bean Burpee Stringiess N—Mar., Apr., Aug., Sept 
snap Greenpod pt 8-14 in 2-2' ft Vo in C—Feb., Mar., Sept 45-6 
S—Sept.-Apr 
Green Beans N—Mar., Apr., Aug., Sept 
wax Wardell pt 8-14 in 2-2\ ft Vy in C—Feb., Mar., Sept 4 
>—Sept.-Apr 
Green Bea Kentucky N—Mar.-June 
(pole Wanderer 2 pt 14-18 in 3 ft Vo in C—Feb.-Apr 4 
S—Jan., Feb 
N—Feb., Mar., Sept.-Nov 
Beets Eclipse 2 0z 3-4 in 2 ft 4% in C—Jan.-Mar., Sept.-Nov 
S—Jan.-Mar., Sept.-Nov 
Italian Green N—Aug., Feb 
Broccoli Sprouting 4 OZ. per acre 15-18 in 3-4 ft 44 in C—Aug., Jan 
S—Sept.-Jan 
Charleston oz N—Jan.-Mar., Sept.-Nov 
Cabbage Wakefield 65-90 plants 15-18 in 2-2 ft 1 in C—Sept.-Jan 8 
S—-Sept.-Dec 
Early Ve oz N—Jan., Feb., Aug.-Oct 
Cauliflower Snowball 60-75 plants 20 in 2-2\% ft Va in C—Jan., Feb., Aug.-Oct 
S—Jan., Feb., Sept., Oct 
N—Feb., Mar., Sept.-Nov 
Carrots Chanteney oz 4 in lV ft Vo in C—Jan.-Mar., Sept., Cct 
S—Jan.-Mar., Sept.-Nov 
4 OZ N—Feb., Mar., Sept.-Nov. 
Collards 65-100 plants 18-24 in 18-24 in VY in C—Jan.-Apr., Aug.-Nov 
S—Sept.-Nov 
14 pt Hills 12 N-—Mar., Apr 
Sweet Corn ,uwannee Sugar 3 or 4 grains in. apart 3 ft 2 in C—fFeb., Mar 60-1 Of 
per hill S—Jan.-Mar 
V4 pt 18 in. be 
Roasting Ear now Flake 3 or 4 grains tween hills 3 ft 2 in Same as Sweet Corn 60-100 
per hill 
6 seeds per Hills 2-3 N—Feb.-Apr 
Cucumbers Clark's Special hill; thin to 3 ft. apart 4-6 ft 4, in C—fFeb., Mar., Sept 50-¢ 
or 4 per hill S—Jan., Feb 
Vg OZ N—Feb., Mar 
Eggplant Florida Highbush 50-70 plants 3 ft 4-5 ft V2 in C—Jan., Feb., July 100-140 
S—Dec.-Feb., Aug., Sept 
Endive White Curled Vo oz N—feb., Mar., Sept 
Escarole Broad-leaved 100 plants 8-9 in 15-18 in V4-Yo in C—Jan., Feb., Sept ? 8 
Batavia S—Sept.-Jan 
Lettuce White Boston | plant to each N—Feb., Mar., Sept 
Romaine Paris White Cos square or '/2 12-15 in 12-15 in V4 in 60-9 
oz. seed per row S—Sept.-Jan 
Muskmelon Old Georgia 6 seeds per Hills 3-4 N—Mar., Apr 
Cantaloupes Rocky Ford hill; thin to 1 ft. apart 6 ft 1-1 in C—Feb.-Apr 120-1 
or 2 plants S—fFeb., Mar 
Perkins Mammoth N—Mar.-Apr., Aug 
Okra Podded 2 oz 10-12 in 24-3 ft 34-1 in C—Mar.-May., Aug 4 
S—Feb., Mar., Aug., Sept 
Onions N-—Jan.-Mar., Aug.-Nov 
seed Crystal Wax | oz 3-4 in 12-18 in Va4-V2 in C—Jan.-Mar., Aug.-Nov 13 
S—Jan.-Mar., Sept.-Dec 
On on Australian 
vet Brown ] qt. sets 3-4 in 12-18 in Ye in 9C 
N—Feb 
Parsley Common 14 02 3-4 in 15 in Ve in C—Dec., Jan x 
S—Sept.-Jan 
English Peas Alaska Extra N—Jan., Feb 
single rows Early Va pts lin 3 ft 2 in C—Sept.-Mar 40-8 
S—Sept.-Feb 
English Pea Alaska Extra 
jouble rows Early 2 pts 1 in 4 ft 2 in 40-8 
* 
Peppers 
sweet Ruby King N—Feb.-Apr 
pimientos Perfection Ve oz 20 in 3 ft V2 in C—Jan.-Mar 1 4 
chili Mexican 50 plants S—Jan., Feb., Aug.-Oct 
hot Anaheim 
Potatoes Spaulding | seedpiece Hills 12-15 N—Jan., Feb 
(Irish Rose No. 4 per hill in. apart 2-4 ft 22-6 in C—Jan 8 4 
S—Sept.-Mar 
Potatoes | ship or N—Apr.-June 
(Sweet Porto Rico cutting per hill 14-18 in 3.4 ft 2-3 in C—Mar.-July 14 é 
S—Feb.-June 
oz. thin N—Oct.-Mar 
Radishes Long Scarlet when 4 in. high 1-4 in 2-15 in Va-1 in C—Oct.-Mar 
S—Oct.-Mar 
Thin to | N—Mar., Apr 
spinach Bloomdale 1 oz plant every 2-3 ft 1 in C—Mar., Apr 
6 in S—Jan.-Apr 
squash and 4-5 seeds per N—Mar., Apr 
Pumpkins White Bush hill; thin to 4 ft 8 ft V2 in C—Feb., Mar 
(early 3 plants S—Jan.-Mar 
Squash and 4-5 seeds per N—Aug 
Pumpkins Hubbard hill; thin t 6 ft 4 ft Va in C—Aug 
late 3 plant: S—Sept., Oct 
Strawberrie | plant over roots N. Fla.: Runners set st 
single row Brandywine every 14 in 14 in 30-36 in leave bud and during Aug. and Sept 
rown exposed Fia.: About one mo. later 
Vg oz Va-1 in N—Feb.-Aug 
Tomatoes Marglobe plants 20-30 in 315-5 ft seedbed C—Feb.-Sept 
S—Aug.-Mar 
N—Jan.-Apr., Aug.-Oct 
Turnip Early Flat Qutch z 6 14-16 in V% V2 in Cc Jan.-Mar., Sept.-Nov 
Oct., Feb 
N—Jan.-Mar., Sept.-Nov 
Mustard siant Curled z 6 in 14-16 in 4-% in C—Jan.-Mar., Sept.-Nov 
ept.-Mar 
Rutabaga Purple Tos 2 6 S ft “a n 
Watermelions are usually 
6 or more seeds planted in checks 8 x 8 N Mar Apr 
Watermelon Tom Watson per hill: thin te 10x 10 or 10 x 12 feet 2 in ( Jan.-Apr 
2 or 3 per hill One hill is planted in Fet Mar 


each check 
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Dear Sir, 

Where the 
stand in cattle raising. 
—who 18 second. 
the 10 largest cattle raising states ac- 
cording to states, that is, first, second, 


State of Florida 
Texas is first 


does 


If you can give me 


and so forth I would appreciate it very 
much. 


Thank you very much, 


Mark Samuels 
1600 N. Shore Dr. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Florida ranks 12th as a beef cattle 
state, 24th as a dairy cattle state, 26th 
in hogs and pigs, 40th in sheep and 
lambs, 41st in horses and colts, and 13th 
in mules and colts. These rankings are 
according to the total number of head. 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


The first 10 ranking cattle states are: 


DAIRY BEEF 
1. Texas 1. Texas 
2. lowa 2. lowa 
3. Nebraska 3. Nebraska 
4. Wisconsin 4. Kansas 
5. Kansas 5. South Dakota 
6. Minnesota 6. Missouri 
7. Ulinois 7. Ulinois 
8. Missouri 8. Oklahoma 
9. California 9. Montana 
10. Oklahoma 10. Colorado 

AN OLD TIMER 
Editor: 


I regret to state that I will not re- 
new my subscription to your valuable 
magazine which I have been receiving 
since March 1921. 

The reason for this action is that I 
have lost my eyesight since Dec. 26, 
1949. For the past two and one half 
years I have been sending the GROWER 
to a friend in Ohio with the result that 
he is coming to Lakeland this winter to 
I thought I would 
beve informa- 


buy a home here. 
write to you with the a 
tion so you would not continue the 
expense of soliciting my renewal. 
You have a and I 


wish you continued success. 


great magazine 
Yours truly, 

Rome 
Ave. 


William E. 
732 Wintree 
Lakeland, Fla 


(Per Mrs. W. E. R.) 





Johns-Manville 


TRANSITE 
PIPE 


IN ORLANDO STOCK 
For Immediate Delivery 












(=~ SOUT 
Py UO p.0. nox 3768 


630 W. CHURCH ST. ORLANDO, FLA 





INFRA-RED HEATERS 


Dear Sir: 

Please send me more information 
about the 10-foot infra-red ray heaters 
as you describe in “Florida News of 
The Month” in the January FLoRipa 
GROWER, 

You have a wonderful magazine. 


How about digging up some informa 
tion on pineapple growing? 


Sincerely, 


Anthony L. Jacobs, 
Rt. 1, Box 108 
Orlando, Fla. 


7 7 7 


Treat Cotton Seed 
Before Planting 


( ; OOD COTTON seed are not too 
plentiful this year, when a big 
crop of the staple is needed. Conse- 


quently, it is especially important to 


treat the seed before planting, accord 


ing to Dr. Phares Decker, plant 
pathologist with the University of 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta 


tion. 


The station scientist advises farmers 


to treat their seed with a chemical 


compound with a jaw-breaking name 
—zine trichlorophenate, Its efficiency 


has geen proved in eliminating cotton 


diseases originating with seed. 
“Tests have shown zinc trichloro 
phenate to be a very good material 
for seed treatment,” Dr. Decker says 
“It is non-poisonous, and this should 
provide better seed treatment. Most 
treatment in Florida is done on the 


farm and farm helpers working with 
poisonous materials sometimes do poor 
jobs because of fear of poisonous dis 
infectants.” 


The station pathologist says zinc 


trichlorophenate may be obtained 


under trade names. 


Tests were made in cooperation with 


the United States Department of Ag 
riculture. 
7 y 7 
PIG PRODUCTION 
Florida pig production in 1950 
totaled 977,000 head, just one per cent 
below 1949. However, the figure was 


six per cent above the 10-year average 
Indications are the number of sows to 
farrow in the Spring of 1951 will be 


102,000, the same as farrowed in 1950 


“GOOD” WEATHER 


kow temperatures this winter ha 
decreased the popul ition of the screw 
worm fly the common enemy of all 


Florida livestock, to Dr. O 


according 
F. Goen, animal industrialist with the 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 
Consequently, next Summer’s herd: 
probably will have less infestation, Dr 


Goen pointed out, 


Froripa GroweER for F1 
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Actual and Mean Rainfall (inches) 


(For Ridge Area of Highlands 
Polk and Orange Counties) 


Don't get 
caught 







































































Actual Mean 

4é +B] 1950 
water-short ee ee 
. March 2 3.3 
again rat ee 
6.27 15.7 





-plan to make 
the “rains” come 
with Transite 
Irrigation Pipe! 


You just can’t depend on rain to fall at the right time... 
remember the effect of last season’s dry spell on many crops? 
That's why it will pay you to be prepared to provide your own 
“rain” —when and where you need it—by installing Transite* 
Pipe for supplemental irrigation. 

Even in years of average rainfall, a Transite underground 
system pays off. For, by supplementing natural rainfall, it helps 
assure bigger crops ... and protects against losses in growth, 
quality, and yield that could result from dry spells of relatively 
short duration, What's more—a Transite Pipe Irrigation sys- 


tem assures more effective use of fertilizer. 


Transite holds down costs... it's the asbestos-cement irrigation 
pipe that provides these three important economies: (1) lower 
installation costs, (2) lower pumping costs, (3) lower main- 
tenance costs. If you are not already familiar with these impor- 
tant advantages of Transite Pipe, write for details. Address 
Johns-Manville, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga., or Box 290, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


JOH MS MANVILLE 


uu ohns-Manville 
TRUNSIE PRE 


for Underground Irrigation Lines 
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BERKELEY 


DEEPWELL PUMPS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


DEEPWELL 


JET TYPE 5 to 25 gallons per minute, 


to 5 H.P., depths to 300 ft. Write 
for Bulletins 505, 506 and 510. 


WATER SYSTEMS 





BERKELEY 





CRUSADER 
DEEPWELL 
TURBINES 


for 4 in. inside diameter wells 
and larger. 25 to 50 G.P.M., 1/2 
to 7% H.P., depths to 500 ft. At 
a setting of 100 ft., these rugged pumping units incor- 
porate 60 less parts than a turbine of conventional 
design. Operating at 1750 R.P.M., the Crusader is sub- 
jected to considerably less wear than any competitive 
high speed turbine. Incorporating the Berkeley Combi- 
nation feature, the Crusader maintains pressure for 
household use while flood irrigating. For more detailed 
information, write for your copy of Bulletin 802. 





BERKELEY 
COMBINATION 


50to 250 G.P.M.,1'% to 10 H.P., 
depths to 500 ft. These combina- 
tion units are the equivalent of two 
pumps. The booster pump in the head provides ample 
high pressure water for a pressure system, while the 
turbine supplies a steady high capacity stream for irri- 
gation. Write for Bulletin 801. 


DEEPWELL 
TURBINES 





DEEPWELL 


for high capacity pumping, 
depths 500 feet, 200 G.P.M. and 
up. Available oil or water lubri- 
cated, enclosed or semi-open impellers. 


IRRIGATION 
TURBINES 





capable of capacities in excess of 2500 G.P. mM. 
Write today for Bulletin 811. 


BERKELEY «cuss: 
COMPANY 


829 BANCROFT WAY, BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 
556 TIFT AVENUE, 5. W., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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FICO BRAND INSECTICIDES 


APOPKA e 


ORLANDO e WINTER HAVEN 


EE Mlustrated at the left is a Model 1403HH, 














@ SUMMER EGG PRODUCTION @ 
with CAMPHOR TREE New Nompohives 


SPANISH PARK 


RESTAURANT & BAR 


1946 U.5. a) ey ae 2 “ca REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
( . At Popular Prices Expertly Prepared 
See re Caray se Ca te ind Courteous ere 


7th AVE. at 36th STREET 
JOE VALDEZ Phone 4-2791 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Rt. 8, Box 600, Tampa 5, Fia. 
@ BENTON’S POULTRY FARM @ 
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Citrus Blackfly 


(Continued from Page 11) 


juices and concentrates would be more 
expensive. 

The USDA Laboratory in Mexico 
City has tested numerous chemical 
controls for the blackfly, and has 
found one that is working quite sat- 
isfactorily. Mexican growers are us- 
ing it to help keep the pest under 
control in their own groves and at the 
same time are lessening the danger of 
spread to the United States. 

Oil emulsion, which has been used 
against whitefly and scale in this coun- 
try for years, by itself doesn’t do so 
well against blackfly. The State Plant 
Board used it to eradicate blackfly 
from Key West in 1934, but eradica- 
tion required three years. 

The Mexico 
tried DDT, 
aphene, 


City laboratory has 
parathion, chlordane, tox- 
benzene hexachloride—all the 
and potent 
others, None has given com- 
plete satisfaction. 


new insecticides — and 


many 


The chemical found most satisfac- 
tory and now generally used consists 
of 1.67 gallons of light medium emul- 
sive or soluble oil containing 4.5 
ounces of powdered cube or derris root 
with 5 per cent rotenone content per 
gallon of oil, and water to make 100 
gallons. The oil is the same as that 
used in making emulsions for spray- 
ing scale or whitefly. Rotenone from 
cube or derris roots is the base of 
the old household sprays which knock 
the insects down on contact. The 
combination of oil and rotenone has 
turned the trick against blackfly. 

Where they have wanted to eradi- 
cate new incipient infestations, as at 
Matamoros last year, laboratory work- 
ers have made four applications at 
approximately 30-day intervals. These 
have proven successful and sufficient. 

The laboratory workers say that two 
thorough applications a year have 
brought infested trees back into good 
production. If the blackfly ever 
should become established in Florida, 
it might be possible to combine this 
oil-rotenone spray with other sprays 
being applied for other pests, and 
thus save expense of application. 

But effective spraying probably 
would cost Florida growers 40 cents 
a tree, or $28 per acre per application, 
$56 a year for two applications. Any- 
way, that’s what it costs the Mexican 
growers. Even though this would 
impose another burden on the har- 
assed Florida grower—and the con- 
sumer—it is nice to know that an 
effective control measure is available 
if needed. 

Biological control—getting benefi- 
cial insects or fungi to prey on the 
harmful insects—offers the best hope 
for reducing expensive control meas- 
ures, if it will work. Fortunately, 
there are some insects which para- 
sitize and kill the blackfly. One called 
Eretmocerus serius has been most ef- 
fective in humid regions, but it did 
not thrive in semi-arid Mexico. 

The USDA Laboratory in Mexico 
City has introduced a number of para- 
sites to Mexico from the dry regions 
of India. One of these, Prospaltella 





others have been established in sev- 
eral locations, but have not multiplied 
as much as is desired. 


Many citrus growers in Mexico, 
while trying to prevent damage to 
their own trees by the citrus blackfly, 
are at the same time helping material- 
ly to keep this unwelcome and destruc- 
tive insect from crossing the border 
and infesting groves on this side. 

Two “committees,” one with head- 
quarters at Valles and the other at 
Veracruz, are extending organized 
assistance to growers. They are fi- 
nanced by taxes on gasoline, kerosene, 
diesel oil and other fuels and 10 centa 


vos per citrus tree per year. The one 





Read the GROWER’S offer to 
help you protect your timber 








against 
FOREST FIRES 
On Page 30 

at Valles has an increase approximating 
a million (U. S.) dollars a year, the 
one at Veracruz probably half that 
much. 

But the story of grower coopera 


tion in blackfly control begins before 


the committees were formed and in- 


cludes growers from north of the 
border. In 1947 an organization of 
California - Arizona growers raised 
$25,000 and set up a program tor 


combating the blackfly in the Guya- 


mas-Empalme area, in cooperation 


with the Mexican government. Four 
large growers in the Guyamas area 
contributed 26,000 pesos (about 
$5,360 in U. S. currency) for in- 


secticides, 

In the fall of 1947 all citrus in the 
area was sprayed at least once, the 
town of Guyamas twice and Empalme 
three times. Blackfly numbers were 
reduced, groves regained some of their 
productivity, and the threat of the 
immediate northward spread of 
insect was lessened. 


In the fall of 1948, by proclamation 


the 


of President Miguel Aleman, citrus 
growers in the states of San Luis 
Potois, Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon 


organized a committee to conduct a 


control program in the three states. 


There is a similar committee at Vera- 
cruz for the state of Veracruz 
I visited Fernando Berlanga, execu- 


tive director of the three-state com 
mittee at Valles, and talked with him. 
I understand that the Veracruz com- 
mittee works along similar lines, but 
since my first-hand 
limited to the Valles 
shall tell only about it 


knowledge is 
committee, I 
and its w ork. 


The Comite Regional del Noreste 


Para el Combate y Control de la 
Mosca prieta de los Citricos — when 
you hear its full name you don’t 


wonder that it is referred to simply as 
“the committee.” It consists of 


4] 


two 
(Continued on Page 








smithi, a very small, wasp-like insect, | 
“ ° | 
now appears very promising. Two!| 





“BERKELEY’”’ 


WEST COAST 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Palmetto Pump Co. 
Palmetto, Florida 
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Best Chickens From Good Start 


Seasonal Tips To Aid Home Poultry Flock Owners 
By N. R. MEHRHO}? 


Poultry Husbandman 


Bear baby chick season is in full 
swing. Poultry raisers, whether 
they start with a few each year or 
brood thousands, have made plans or 
are making plans for another crop of 
broilers or this year’s flock of pullets. 
Many are still wondering what kind 
of chicks to buy, and how to do a bet- 
ter job in raising them. 

One of the first questions asked is, 
“What breed of chickens should I start 
with?” In general, the dual-purpose or 
egg breeds are used. Some of the popu- 
lar dual-purpose breeds are New 
Hampshires, Rhode Island Reds, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, and Wyandottes. These 
are breeds, used to prouce eggs and 
poultry meat, that are very well 
adapted for the small flock owner. On 
the other hand, the White Leghorn is 
the popular egg breed and is more 
satisfactory for the large commercial 
egg producer. We find all of these dual- 
purpose breeds being raised in Florida 
at the present time, but the New 
Hampshire is the most popular. 

In purchasing chicks, it is advisable 
to consider the quality. Try to get 
chicks that are free of pullorum dis- 
ease and have been well bred. If they 
are for broilers, the chicks want to 
possess livability, fast rate of growth, 
and fast feathering. If they are for egg 
production, consider livability, egg 
production, and egg size. Don’t con- 
sider the price first—consider quality. 
A few more cents for a chick will pay 
dividends. One other thing about the 
chicks. Get them as close at home as 
possible. Buy only healthy, well-bred 
chicks, 

For many years, a poultry extension 
program to grow healthy chicks and 
pullets has been in operation in Flor- 
ida. In this program six fundamental 
factors are included. All are impor- 
tant for success. Here they are: 

Hatch early—before April 15th. 
Start with clean eggs and chicks— 
pullorum clean. 
Keep brooder houses clean—sweep, 
scrub and spray. 
Use clean 
rotation. 


land—two or three-year 


Feed a balanced ration containing all 
nutrients in proper proportion for 
normal growth. 

And separate pullets from cockerels— 
as soon as sex can be determined. 

Chicks started early in the spring 
seem to grow off faster, the broiler 
market is better, and the pullets come 
into production in the early fall when 
egg prices are on the rise. If you just 
want a few for home use, they can be 
started at almost any time, so you can 
have some broilers at different seasons 
of the year. 

Temperature and comfortable quar- 
ters are necessary if you expect to do 
a good job. Several types of brooder 
houses have been suggested, but for the 
flock owner who plans to raise about 
fifty to seventy-five at a time, the 
lamp type brooder is most satisfactory. 
This little brooder is easily constructed, 
has a low operating cost, and does a 
nice job. The heat is supplied with a 
lamp or electric light bulbs. If the 
flock is larger, then a regular brooder 
house and stove should be used. 


One of the Grow 
Healthy Chick program is 
houses. The house should be thorough- 
ly cleaned before the chicks arrive, 
and then kept clean all during the 
brooding and rearing period. Adopt a 
regular cleaning program, and in this 
program include the “$’s"— 
sweep, scrub, and spray. 


points in the 
clean 


three 


We still find some small flock own 
ers who use the hen as an incubator 
and brooder stove. If that is the case, 
make a convenient shelter for the hen, 
and be certain she is free of lice and 
mites before she is placed with chicks. 
The old hen is a pretty good brooder 
for a few chicks, 

Sanitation is one of the most impor- 
tant factors for success with chickens. 
Sanitation means clean chicks, clean 
brooder houses, clean land, and clean 
feed. Most poultry raisers have found 
that rotation of yards helps to avoid 
Clean waterers, 
clean feeders, clean litter are all a part 
of sanitation. Adopt a regular clean 
ing program, so you can produce good 
broilers and pullets. 


soil contamination. 


If you start with good chicks and 
provide suitable living quarters, the 
next job is to feed so as to obtain fast 
growth. There are many ways to feed 
baby chicks. One of the most common 
methods is to use an all-mash chick 
ration. This feed is placed in hoppers 
and left before the chicks at all times. 
These all-mash chick rations contain 
the nutrients which will result in good 
growth if the other factors listed are 
put into practice. Of course, keep a sup- 
ply of clean, fresh water before the 
chicks. As the chicks grow many poul 
try raisers add some grain to the 
feeding program and then allow the 
birds to get out on range to eat suc- 
culent green feed. 


The important point to keep in 
mind is to have a well-balanced feed 
for the chicks at all ages. Don’t starve 
the chicks. Chickens up to broiler size 
will consume about 10 pounds of feed, 
and a pullet from day-old to maturity 
will consume about 25 to 30 pounds 
of feed. 

The last item in the Grow Healthy 
Chick program is the separation of 
the cockerels and pullets. Confine the 
cockerels to a small area and fatten 
them. Give the pullets more clean 
range. 

It is very important to feed so as 
to prevent waste. That means good 
non-wasting feed hoppers. Keep chick 
ens out of the hoppers, fill the trough 
not more than one-half to two-thirds 
full; keep the rain out; and control 
the rat. Many backyard poultry rais- 
ers have able to utilize table 
sc”aps to help reduce the feed bill. 


been 


As you start your chicks this year 
adopt six essential points in the Grow 
Healthy Chick program. See your 
county or home demonstration agent 


and ask for Extension Bulletin 126, 
Poultry Houses and Equipment, and 
128, Raising Chick Broilers and 
Pullets. 
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RITIONAL SPRAYS 
PAY OFF / 


a 


Don’t let nutritional deficiencies cut the yield from your 


trees 


Cerrect these deficiencies — quickly, effectively, Feed your 
trees zinc and copper through the leaves with X-CEL Nutri- 


tional Sprays! 

X-CEL Nutritional Sprays contain materials which are 
neutral or nearly neutral, They eliminate the use of lime and 
the scale build-up it promotes. You'll find one of the five 
different mixtures manufactured suitable for the condition of 


your trees 


For convenience, X-CEL Nutritional Sprays are packed in 
I 1g§W ith just the right amount of material for a 500 gallon 


pray tank, 


Get the right spray 


X-CEL! 


. in the right package . . . at the 


At price Get 


Order now and be sure you have the spray you need — 


when you need it, 







MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS SINCE teo9e 


JACKSON 
GRAIN CO.) 


* FEEDS 
* SEEDS 
* FERTILIZERS 


* INSECTICIDES 


FLORIDA 














serving the South with 


NATION-WIDE CLAIM SERVICE 


FIRE »« WINDSTORM «+ EXTENDED COVERAGE 
AUTOMOBILE « ALL FORMS CASUALTY 
AVIATION ¢« FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICS — ORLANDO 
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“Make-Do” Home Decoration 


Adversity Develops Your Ingenuity 


.— ’s something very familiar 
about the depleted look of hard 
ware and electric fixture departments 

about the way the sales people say: 
“No, I’m sorry but we don’t have any 
more of that and I’m not sure whether 
we'll have another shipment” 
the slight 


about 
apprehensive feeling you 
have when you go out to buy a neces- 
sary equipment for house 
keeping; maybe you'll be able to get 
it and maybe you won't. 

Well, all right 


for another period of domestic short 


piec ¢e ot 


suppose we are in 


ages. We managed once before and we 
can do it again. 
There’s nothing like adversity for 


You 


developing your ingenuity. 


can 
“make do” very attractively if you 
put your mind to it, you know. 
Suppose the brass-and-glass side 
wall bracket you wanted for your 
dining room just isn’t available. You 


can design a very attractive one from 
an antique cup and saucer—letting 
the cup shield the light globe, and the 
saucer, (stood upright behind it) serve 
as a reflector. 

An old, worn out floor lamp can 
become a wonderful fern stand — if 


, see how easy. 
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HERE'S THE 
LEADER 





“Look - see” insulated 
oven for sure baking 
results 


Clean, odorless, inex- 
pensive heat 


Always a steady easily 
regulated flame 
Instant cooking heat 


“ 


no “warm-up” waiting 








+ + + 


Easy-reach cooking 
and work-top area 


You'll need no tricks for won- 
derful cooking results when you 
have a new BOSS... the magic 
is all built-in! 


BOSS gives you precisely con- 
trolled cooking heat the instant 
you light the burner—no gadgets 
to watch, set or regulate. 


This streamlined beauty (all 


THE HUENEFELD CO., 





the wrought iron you wanted 
isn't to be had. Paint the lamp stand 
white, suspend a bird cage (also 
painted white) from the arm which 
used to an electric fixture, 
and put a pot of fern or ivy inside the 
cage the used to be. 
Very fetching for a sun parlor or open 
porch. 


one 


support 


where canary 


No more metal trash baskets? Don’t 
worry. Take the complete backs off 
two colorful books, open the books 
at right angles, saddle stitch them to- 
gether so that they make a four sided 
wastebasket, and saddle stitch a heavy 
piece of cardboard for a bottom. Not 
as durable as metal, maybe, but per- 
sonable, 

The point is that it’s fun to make 
something out of nothing—to reclaim 
objects from the junk heap and return 
them to useful life. 


It’s good that this reclamation can 
be fun, since we may be in for a lot 
of it. 


If you have any bright reclamation 
ideas, the FLoripa 
Grower so that they may be shared 
by other homemakers. 


send t hem to 







MODERN, MONEY-SAVING 
IN KEROSENE COOKING! 





2701 Spring Grove Ave 





i , ~ by) 
hard-wearing, easy-to-clean por- 
celain) is mighty easy on the 
budget, too. Your fuel costs less 
and you use less. Installation 
costs nothing. 


Your dealer has a new BOSS 
that’s styled and priced for you. 
See him soon! Or write Desk 
FG-2 for literature today! 


CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
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EDITORS NOTE 

A new feature of the Best Recipe 
department in the FLormpA GROWER 
is the testing laboratory which has 
been set up to make sure that recipes 
not only sound good, but are good. 

The laboratory is not located in any 
one spot—but in kitchens all over the 
state. Florida economists and 
housewives will cooperate in giving 


home 


your prize-winning recipes a “dummy 
run” before they are published. In 
other words, before any recipe qualifies 
for publication, it will be tested by 
an expert cook, who may have amend- 
ments or suggestions to make. 

We would like very much to have 
readers participate in this project. If 
any of you would like to venture into 
this field cookery, 
drop a card to the FLortpa Grower, 


of experimental 


and we will send you a recipe to be 
tested and returned to us within a few 
days. Credit, of course, will be given 
to the testers, when the recipes are 
printed. 

Tester for both prize winners this 
first the laboratory 
project Miss Virginia Leslie, 
Brewster Vocational School home eco- 
nomist, who lives at 2115 Hills Ave., 
Tampa. 


month of new 


was 


Professional experience is not requi- 
site for testing, however; if you con- 
sider yourself talented in either plain 
or fancy cookery, let us hear from you. 


HAM CASSEROLE 
Top money in the Best Recipe con- 


test goes this month to Mrs. Harvey 
H. Yancey of 407 South Melville 


Ave., Tampa, for her inspired method 
of using left-over ham or veal. 
Pat Yancey is an Australian, 


mar- 





Iwo talented cooks with a flair for food are 
Mrs. Harvey Yancey, (left) former Australian 
now living in Tampa, and Miss Virginia Les- 
lie, Tampa home economist, who here preside 
Ham Casserole, Mrs. 
Yancey's prize-winning recipe for using left- 


over the making of a 


overs, 


ried to a Tampa attorney, and it would 
be romantic to announce that she 
brought her prize-winning recipe from 
Australia with her. But, no—she had 
of it a friend in Washington. “Not 
surprising,” Pat says. “Good food is 
prepared pretty much the the 
world over.” 


same 





Here are the ingredients she lists: 
pound ham or veal cub 
green pepper diced 


small can pimientos diced 


medium can creamed corr 
pound New York State 


cheese other cheese wv ; 


grated 
(or any 
bite) 
cups cooked rice 
can cooked chopped mus! 


can of chicken broth « ‘ k 


and rice soup 

“When you’ve served a ham or a 
veal roast as originally cooked until 
it is popping out of your ears, this is a 
good method of using what’s left,” 
Mrs. Yancey says. 

Her directions for preparing it are 
simple: 

Brown the meat lightly aid mix it, 
with all the other ingredients, in a 
Bake at a 350 degree tem 
perature for 45 to 60 minutes, and 
serve with green peas and salads for a 
tempting, though balanced, diet 


Cc asserole. 
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DREAM BARS 
Mrs. Jessie Adams, 555 37th St. 
South, St. Petersburg, Fla., takes sec 


ond prize for 
“Dream Bars.” 


February with her 

Miss Virginia Leslie, Brewster Vo 
cational School home economist who 
tested all the recipes for publication 
this month, that the 
“elegant,” and that she often uses an 


almost 


says bars are 


identical recipe in her party 
cookery classes. She suggests that her 
students serve the bars with lobster 
sandwiches, tidbits and a fruit drink, 
as a complete party menu. Miss Leslie 


obligingly supplied the recipes for the 


sandwiches and the fruit drink—they 
are reprinted below Mrs. Adams’ con 
tribution, whose directions are sup- 


plied in two parts: 
Part 1— 
\, butter or 


cup margarine 


‘4 cup brown sugar 
1 cup flour 
Blend to a crumbly mass and pat 
into a pan, being sure the bottom is 
covered. Bake in a moderate 
(375 degrees) for 10 
aside to cool while preparing Part 


oven 
minutes. Set 
) 
Part 2— 

cup brown sugar 

eggs 

teaspoon vanilla 

teaspoon baking powder 


N= — wD = 


tablespoons flour 


coconut fresh 


teaspoon salt 

cup chopped nuts (any 
eggs, sugar and 
Mix flour, salt, and baking 
powder and sift over coconuts and 
nuts, Blend and add to egg mixture. 
Pour over Part 1, spread evenly and 
bake 20 minutes at 375 degrees. Cool 


12 cups (not 


kind 
vanilla to- 


Beat 
gether. 


and cut into slender bars 

Serve with: 

LOBSTER SANDWICHES 

Use 1 6-ounce can of lobster meat, 
from which the bone particles must 
be separated. To the flaked meat add 
' cup chopped stuffed olives. Moisten 
the mixture generously with approxi 
mately one cup of mayonnaise. Spread 
bread desired 


on sandwich cut to 


shape. 








Meat Production 
Can Be Increased 


a FARMERS Can increase pro- 
duction and improve the quality ot 
meat animals this year by more exten- 
sive use of efficient practices developed 
by research, 
head of the animal 
ry co sectngmaog of the 


—s to Dr. T. Ja 
Cunha, husband- 
University of 
Florida sAgricultural Experiment Sta- 
t10n. 

The worker 
stressed the need for more general use 


Experiment Station 
of supplemental feed this winter in 
view of the poor condition of pastures 
as a result of cold weather 
the “Judi- 
cious use of cottonseed meal and other 
supplementary explained, 
“will prevent heavy weight losses and 


unusually 


during past two months. 


feeds,” he 


will save the lives of some cows that 
otherwise would starve.” 


Protein supplements and minerals 
are necessary to keep stock in good 
winter, the cattle- 

to his advantage to 


keep his animals thrifty and healthy. 


condition in and 


man will find 

Dr Cunha recommended wider use 
of purebred bulls and boars on native 
or grade stock to produce pigs and 
type that will 
develop maximum gains at minimum 


calves of good meat 


cost and bring satisfactory prices. 
Farmers who have adequate sources 
of water near pastures might consider 
sprinkler irrigation in prolonged dry 
periods for keeping pastures growing 
and productive, Dr. Cunha said. 
The Station scientist 
also emphasized sanitation for control 
of diseases and pests, planting tem- 
porary pastures, fertilizing established 


Experiment 


pastures, expansion of improved pas- 
production of good hay and 
other feeds, and regular careful inspec- 
tion of herds 


tures, 


as measures the Florida 
farmer can 
better meat 


use produce more and 


animals. 
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Stick a bunch of 
bottom of a 


the 
very small tumbler and 
turn it over a salt cellar. You'll have 
free-running salt.—Mrs. 1. C. O., Neu 
Port Richey, Fla. 


7 y vy 


cotton in 


We find a stepladder is much more 
useful when a wide board is nailed on 
the top step and a molding fence nailed 
around this The 
molding form a handy 


board and 
work table 
which will hold such things as screws, 
nails, tools, paint and 
Keeping these objects 
saves many a trip up 
ladder.—Mrs. J]. C. B., 
Fla 


board. 


cleaning pails. 
reach 
and down the 


Pinellas Park, 


within 


y 7 7 


To bake potatoes in half the usual 
and 
until 
thoroughly heated, before placing them 


» Shubert, Nebr. 
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time, drop them boiling water 


leave them there a few minutes, 


in the oven 


little vinegar added to the water 
in which you wash your stockings will 


help increase the elasticity of the stock - 


none U Ts 
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ing agp sp and tend to prevent runs There have been less Winter losses than 
—Mrs. ( , Bensonville, Ill. usual, With all this, though, there are 
~~) a manv colonies that would be of more 
value if united with some of the 
When you want to boil water in a gtronger colonies 
® - 3 ! a4 ne. | 
hurry, use two pans inste id one I have prac ticed this at this season 
oR | Shubert, Nebr. 
of the year for so long | cannot re 
“ae ae member where I got the idea, but I 
| b lic i t now mor tha W he l 
I find that a cotton work glove, : , sis , saris - oe 
, . commenced \ colony that produces 
turned fuzzy-side out and slipped on 
one hand, is a handy “brush” for OY 4 _—_ ot Pw Is _ the r ass 
y vith al K WwW that pr uces on 3 
cleaning Venetian blinds.—Mrs. F. F., ee ee eee ee 
er Buel Me gallon of milk a day. Neither (though 
: , they both produce) is worth the worry 
5 : gy ’ 
of caring tor at be 
If the holes of your plastic buttons You should sell the cow for beef, 
wear out, as they sometimes do, fresh pyr yoy should unite the bees and you 
holes can be pierced with the aid of a will get all of the space thus gained 
heated needle. This trick is handy § §jled with hone, 
when you can’t find matching buttons. Many beckees rT peer - 
P 1\ ecKeepers \ i ge se 1 
-Mrs. FE. M., Lansing, Mich ' , 
their hopes of the future from visit 
ju£ ing the honey exhibit at the Florida 
If you have thick material you want 4% Fair, while perhaps others will be 


to crochet 
needle 


around, insert a large sized 
in your sewing machine, and, 
using no thread, stitch around the edge 
of your fabric. The big needle will 


leave regularly spaced holes, ready for 


your crochet hook.— Mrs. R. M., 
Hopewell, Neu Jersey. 
tae ee 


Cookie Cutters have more uses than 
cookie making. Use 
the outlines of simple embroidery on 
kitchen towels, etc.; 


them to trace 
as designs for gay 
decorations on informal furniture; as 
for children to 


color.—Mrs. H. Y., 


y 7 y 


“stencils” trace and 


Davisville, Pa 


Orange peel that is dried and grated 
makes a very fine yellow powder that 
is delicious as a flavoring for cakes and 
puddings. Or a grated 
lemon rind in sauces or sprinkled over 
your favorite vegetable salad, provides 
a new flavor treat.—E. F., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


teaspoon of 


y y 7 


Orange sacks make soft dish cloths 
after they have been washed.—Mrs. 
L. C. S., Panama City, Fla. 
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Chats With 
Florida Beekeepers 


By Nero Derr 
A Keeper of the Bees 


Peorccee o<ooe-F 


a 





At this time of year beekeepers are 
looking ahead and asking each other, 
“What do you thing of 
prospects this year?” 


the honey 


Well, your guess is as good as mine. 


Believe you me, it is mostly 


guess 
work. 

However, it is a known fact that 
you can reap no greater harv est than 
you prepare to reap. While you are 
wondering what it may be, it is good 
sense prepare for what you would 
like it to be. 

I cau truthfully say that at this 


time (middle January ) the conditions 


are perfect for a good oranee honey 


flow. Also I have seen some of our 
best flows come when there were no 
reasons to anticipate even an average 


crop. 


Bees are in very good condition in 


every place I have heard from recently. 


so tired from their work producing 


and displaying the honey exhibit that 
they will lapse into a coma and per 


haps miss the Spring honey flow com 


pletely 


Be that as it may, it is a honey 


exhibit of a national scope ind is cer 


tainly well worth all the effort ex 


pended. It hoped that we will get 


better cover age of thi beekeepers ot 


Florida at the Fair 


inother year by 


adding in exhibit ot collec tive entries 
trom many smaller beekeepers Ww hereby 
a beekeeper may show and_ perhaps 
win a prize though only) showing a 
limited amount of his product, Cer 
tainly we need something of this sort 
to brin n more beekeepers 


16th St. 





Glass Containers 
of Every Description 


JARS—BOTTLES—JUGS 


Round or oval, tall or small, we can furnish 
glass containers for your every need and 
extra caps of all sizes 


Come to see us Please! 


LOUIZ WOHL & SONS 


& 6th Ave. 


Phone 4-3105 








Your Servant of the Century 
Reddy Kilowatt 
can do it 
BLTTLE, 


SASL LMEAPE a 





we, 


y FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 








PICTURE OF A FAMILY 
saving 
time 
and 
dollars 


NEW YARD GOODS 
FOR MEN'S SUITS 


THE LATEST IN 
WOMEN'S APPAREL 


SMART NEW STYLES 
FOR CHILDREN 


NEW IMPROVED 
Wrelth1 4-10) 4° melele)ey: 


Feb. 28th is your last 
chance to take advantage 
of the 1950 mid-winter 
sale Catalog. 








SS 







Visit the dept. Mail or 


lela :iild @\. iekae) 








phone your orders. 





SEE THE NEW 


SEARS CATALOG 
AT THESE STORES 


DAYTONA BEACH e@ JACKSONVILLE 
FT. MYERS @ OCALA 
GAINESVILLE @ SARASOTA 
ORLANDO @ ST. PETERSBURG 
TALLAHASSEE @ TAMPA 
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Tend your garden this 
modern way. Quick, easy 
far better. Rotating biades 
and underground knife de 
stroy weed growth BEST 
WEED KILLER EVER 
USED.’ In same operation 
they break up the clods and 
crust, aerate the soll, work 
the surface into a level 
moisture retaining mulch 
A woman or boy can use it 

do more and better work 
than 10 men with hoes 

New Improved Models 

Roller bearings, tubular 

stee! handle ventilated 

filler drum and other new 

features. No other like 
Mulcher-Cultivetor- t; no other so easy to 
use, 80 satisfactory 
Write for literature, size 
and new low prices 


BARKER MFG. CO. Box 61 David City, Nebraska 





Soves You Time— 
Seves You Labor 













ALL BUD SELECTED 
VARIETIES 


© Best varieties of Peach 
J Apple. Pear, ium, Apri 
m, Nectarine and Cherry 
leo Grape Vines, erry 
i Nut Trees, Orna 
s and General line 
of Nursery Block, Newest 
and Mest Varieties 


CATALOG FREE on request 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, INC. 


MeMINNVILLE, Tennessee 








SKINNER 


sprinklers 











RS ES La 
“ ... tight for watering right” 


Compare sprinklers — you will find 
SKINNER the top quality in a 
class by itself. 


Accurately machined brass, bronze, 
and stainless steel parts, plus en- 
gineering “know-how”, give you so 
much more. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 
275 Canal Street, Troy, Ohio 


/ 


KIN 
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Citrus On Full Dress Parade 


Florida’s Biggest Citrus Spectacle Feb. 12-17 


| Speer gigantic citrus industry 
will be on full dress parade at 
Winter Haven during the 1951 Florida 
Citrus Exposition which will open on 
Feb, 12 for six days. 

Originating as the Florida Orange 
Festival 27 years ago, sponsored by 
civic clubs at that time and later taken 
over by industry groups and developed 
into the “show window of Florida cit- 
rus,” the Exposition will feature a 
graphic portrayal of the citrus indus- 
first citrus seeds were 


brought over by the Spanish explorers. 


try since the 


Fresh fruit, single strength canned 
juice, the recently developed and high- 


ja. 


others being presented for the first 
time. 

Publicity for Florida citrus will be 
gained by the broadcast from the Ex- 
position grounds each day of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System’s feature, 
“Ladies Fair,” featuring Tom Moore as 
master of ceremonies. For the past 
several weeks Moore has been plugging 
the Exposition on his daily network 
shows originating in Chicago and in- 
viting Floridians and visitors alike to 
“come see me at Winter Haven during 
the Florida Citrus Exposition, Feb. 12 
to 17.” 


Last year the Exposition presented 





Kathy Darlyn, Queen of the 1950 Florida Citrus Exposition, holds the new Florida Citrus Com 


roission “Gimmick” 
“Drink This Much Every Day.” 


ly popular frozen concentrates, will all 
have a place in the show. 

The historical development of the 
Florida citrus industry will be shown 
through the medium of life-size dis- 
plays, many of them animated and all 
of them checked for background and 
accuracy. 

Opening with the traditional in- 
augural parade on Monday, Feb. 12, 
the Exposition will have all the regular 
such as “Fruitmen’s Day,” 
“Governor's Day,” “Press Day” with 
its gridiron type “Press Breakfast’, and 
many other outstanding events, some 
of them carried over from other years, 


features 





IRRIGATION DOES NOT COST 


iT PAYS! 


BERKELEY DEEP WELL TURBINE PUMPS 
BARNES SELF PRIMING CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
AMES A.B.C. LOCK JOINT PORTABLE PIPE 
SKINNER OVERHEAD SPRINKLERS 


EXCLUSIVE 
HILLSBORO PUMP & 


960 TWIGGS STREET 


TAMPA - 








FLORIDA 


DISTRIBUTOR 
IRRIGATION CO,INC. 





TELEPHONE 2-1280 





which is the extended hand holding a glass of orange 


juice and ¢ aptioned, 


Kathy and the slogan will be big parts of this year’s Exposition 


a real citrus fruit 
auction with the veteran gavel-wielder, 
Charlie Irrgang, Sr., president of the 
Fruit Auction Sales Co., of Chicago, 
in charge. Several thousand dollars 
were raised through the sale of the 
prize-winning fresh fruit, and_ this 
money was turned over to a national 
charity. 


for the first time 


Now plans have been made for even 
a larger auction sale this year and the 
prizes for the best commercial packs 
of fresh fruit in all varieties and types 
of tariff-approved packages from the 
corrugated box to the standard nailed 
and wire-bound containers. Prizes will 
include all-expense trips for the win- 
ners or persons they designate to the 
nation’s wholesale and auction markets. 

The Florida Citrus Commission is 
cooperating with the Exposition to 
make sure the entire industry is well 
represented. 

The opening night feature this year 
—as always—will be the selection of 
the 1951 Exposition Queen. Cathy 
Darlyn, petite brownette of Plant 
City was the 1950 queen and will pass 
along the crown to her successor. 


Girls from all sections of the state 
will be eligible for the contest which 
is to be conducted by the Winter 
Haven Junior Chamber of Commerce 
with Gerald Hamor, Jr., of Winter 
Haven, as the chairman in charge. 





Against Termites 


(Continued from Page 16 


and females which shed their wings 
after swarming and become kings and 
queens, the secondary reproduction 
caste, the soldiers, and the workers. 
The worker caste outnumbers all other 
forms many Fundamentally, 
the two most important castes are the 
primary 


times. 


kings and queens and the 
workers. The king and queen are im- 
portant for their reproductive ability. 


The food of termites is almost re- 


stricted to cellulose. The principal 
materials attacked are homes, out- 
buildings, field crops, fruit trees, 


stored grain, furniture, 
leather products. 


paper, and 


To keep termite damage down to a 
minimum, all buildings should be care- 
fully inspected each year so any ter 
mites present will be discovered before 
they have done extensive damage. All 
outside wood in contact with the soil 
should be examined for signs of these 
insects. Both exterior and interior sur- 
faces of foundation walls, especially 
unexposed areas beneath porches and 
cracks in the foundation walls, should 
be inspected for the covered runways 
or shelter tubes. Special care should 
be taken to examine the where 
floor joists and foundation plates meet. 
By poking the wood with an icepick 
you can estimate its soundness 


area 


Should you find the building in- 
fested with termites, try to determine 
the point of entrance and the full ex- 
tent of the damage. If the 
wood is full of termites, if you find 
numerous tubes, and if there is ex- 
tensive damage, then the application 
of control measures should not be de- 
layed! You will have to decide for 
yourself whether you should ignore the 


infested 


termites, control them by reconstruc- 
tion, treat the building chemically, or 
call a reliable pest control operator. 
subterranean must 
have contact with moisture and. woody 
substances for continued development, 
and the moisture is usually 
from the soil, the best 

achieved by excluding the termites so 
that they cannot gain access to the 
building. If you are a prospective 
builder, do not fail to consider 
terranean termites when 
construction plans with con- 
tractor. Ninety-five percent of the 
control of termites should be preven- 
tion, and prevention is based primarily 


Since termite 


obtained 
control 18 


sub- 
discussing 
your 


on proper construction, The termites 
can best be excluded by placing a metal 
shield between the foundation and 
super-structure. These shields do not 
necessarily keep termites out of build 
ings; they will, however, force the in- 
sect to build their shelter tubes in the 
open where they can be detected and 
where proper control measures can be 
taken. The shield should be four inches 
wider than the foundation so it can 
extend over tne edges on each side and 
be bent down at a 45-degree 
The shield should be without holes and 
the corners should be soldered. Solid 
concrete foundations are also effective 
in excluding termites. 


angle. 


Some structural mistakes that will 
render a structure susceptible to ter- 
mites can easily be corrected. Porch 
steps, lattices, foundation skirting, and 
siding of frame buildings should not 
come in contact with the ground. Tree 
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TREES — Nursery SToOcK | 


RUBY RED Seedless 


Thompsons, Pink Dun- | 
can and Marsh Seedless Grapefruit, Temple | 
Orange on Lemon or Sour Orange Root, Pine 
apple, Valencia Orange on Sour Root Pine- 
apple, Valencia, Navel, Temple Orange and 
Orlando Tangelo on Cleo root Trees located 
in Central Florida. Can be seen by appoint- 
ment. O. d Warmack, Phone 379W, P. O 
Box 1137, New Smyrna Beach, Florida 

RUBY RED Seedless Grapefruit, also all 
standard varieties of citrus on lemon and 
Cleo stock. Now booking for winter 1950- 
1951. Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis, Flor- 
ida. Phone 28-red. 

ROSE BUSHES—-All Best Varieties. Free 
Catalog. Hints on care and culture. Mc- 
Clung Bros. Rose Nursery, Route 5, Box 
275-L, Tyler, Texas. 

WORLD'S LARGEST GROWERS early bear- 
ing papershell Pecan trees Fruit trees. 
Catalog Free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 


berton, Mississippi 
CITRUS TREES 


~Make reservations now for 


coming season's plantings. Oklawaha Nurs- 
eries, Lake Jem, Florida. 

GRAFTED AVOCADO and Mango Trees Best 
Varieties. Catalog. Florida Tropical Nurs- 
eries, Valrico, Florida 

PEACH TREES, Improved Jewel Variety for 
January-February 1951 Delivery. _ wn 
Thornton, Box 2880, Tampa, Florida. 


SEEDS — PLANTS 


CHAYOTES (VEGETABLE Pears), in sprout- 
ed, semi-plant, and plant For Sale 
Post card request, giving your full address, 
will be promptly honored with my folder, 
About Growing Chayotes, Recipes, etce., 
gratis. I advise planting in regions free of 
heavy frosts to Nov. Ist. Vine not hardy. Dr 
David Fairchild writes me: “It (the Chayote) 


stages, 


deserves a place on the American menu.” 
Also, “I think a visual container is a good 
idea for the fruit is very beautiful and 
unique.” Ben, H. Groover, P. O. Box 1009, 
Lake City, Florida. 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY Plants Mis- 


sionary, Blakemore, 
Dunlap, $3.50 
Shipper, Tenn. 


nessean 965 - 


Klondy ke Klonmore, 
Aroma, New Robinson, Tenn 
Beauty. Ten Supreme, Ten- 
$4.50. Premier Progressive 
Everbearing $6.00. Gem Everbearing $8.00 
All prices per thousand All varieties are 
true to name and will be packed in wet moss 
to reach you in good transplanting condition 





POULTRY—RABBITs (CONT. ) 


HELM’S PULLORM Clean Chic} Certified 
Leghorns. Nationally famo Thirty years 
continuous flock improvement Leading 
breed Crosses Danish Brown Leghorns 
holder three world records Brooding bulle 
tins. Helm’s Chicks, Paducah, Kentucky 

PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, Bantams, Water 
fowl, thirty varieties pigeon John Hass 
Bettendorf, lowa 

BRAY’S OINTMENT for all Rabbits with Ear 
Canker One size $1.00 postpaid Buy it 
now Bray's, Box 135, Middleton, Ohio 


Horses — LIVESTOCK 


BOURBON’S GOLDEN Eagle of Belvedere 
Grand Champion, many time a Golden 
Registered Saddlebred Palomino at stud 
ASHBA 25409-PHBA 10510 A beautiful 
Palomino colt for sale. Raymond Sheldon, 
Tampa, Florida, 81-0393 


Docs — PETs 


COONHOUNDS, COMBINATION Hounds, Fox 
hounds, Rabbit and Beagle Hounds a Spe 
cialty Puppies all breeds Prices Reason 
able Free Jiterature and Pictures Trial 
Raceoon Mountain Kennels, Box 268, Al 
bertsville, Alabama, Dures Thomas, Owner 

RAT TERRIER Puppies Bred for ratters 
Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansa 

COONHOUNDS, Redbones, Blacktans Blue 
ticks, Foxhounds, Rabbithound Beag le 
hounds, Birddogs. Puppies all breeds. Fre« 
literature and pictures. Trial. Short Creek 
Kennels, Box 141, Boaz, Alabama 


MACHINES—EQUIPMENT 


rRACTOR 











Orders filled promptly. Orr ‘lant Farm, 
Harrison, Tenn 

FIVE MILLION Frostproof Cabbage plants 
ready Jersey & Charleston Wakefield, 
Ferry Round Dutch Onion Sweet Span- 
ish & Bermuda Lettuce, Great Lake, Ice- 
burg, New York; 300 - $1.50; 500 $2.00; 
1000 $3.50 postpaid, Express Collect 
$2.00 - 1000. Good plants, quick shipment 
Harvey Lankford, Franklin, Virginia 

MILLIONS FROSTPROOF Cabbage Plants 
Ready for Shipment Early Jersey 
Wakefield Charleston Wakefield, Ferry's 
Round Dutch, Flat Dutch 300, $1.50; 500, 
$2.00; 1,000, $3.50 Prepaid. Express 1,000, 
$2.50; 10,000, $20.00. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed Dixie Plant Co., Franklin, Virginia, 
Telephone 8162-4 

WILLHITE MELON Seed Farms-——Poolville & 
Weatherford Texas,—Has the new Congo 
(Anthracnose Resistant), Texas Giant, Clara 
Lee, Certified Black Diamond; 40 Additional 
varieties of watermelon Cantaloupe and 
other vine seed Send for free Catalogue 
with planting guide 

VEGETABLE PLANTS. Cabbage varieties, 
Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Marion 
Market and Copenhagen, $1.50, 1,000; White 
Bermuda Onion Plants, $1.50, 1000; Collard 
Plants, $1.50, 1000 Wholesale Plant Co., | 


Quitman, Georgia 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

dyke, Tenn. Beauty, and 

per 1000 plants, ready Sept. 1 


Missionary, Klon 
Blakemore. $5.00 
100 for $1.50 


500 for $4.00 John Lightfoot, Birchwood 
Tenn 

AZALEAS and CAMELLIAS, 10 to 12 inche 
tall, 10 for $3.00 postpaid, Ask for book of 


Rudolph’s Mail Order Nurs- 
ery, Mobile, Alabama, Crichton Station. 
QUALITY GLAD Bulbs—Send for our cata- 
log of the best in Glads at reasonable prices 


plant bargains 


Gladridge Gardens, Perry Ohio 

CERTIFIED BUNCH Porto Rico Seed Sweet 
Potatos and Plants. Leeland Farm Lees- 
burg, Georgia 

T'EN LEADING VARIETIES Fancy Leafed 
Caladiums, blooming size, mixed colors, $1.00 
dozen. Dee Udell, Mascotte, Florida 

SEVICEA LESPEDEZA, | fine grazing, P 
99.80% G. 91.50% 22¢ per lb. C. E 


Nutt, Safford, Alabama 


PouULTRY — RABBITS 


“BIG BARRON Leghorns,” Austra-Whites, 


Leg-Hamps Pedigree sired 200-346 eggs 
Nonsexed, $9.90; pullets, $18.50. Leghorn 
cockerels, $2.98; Hybrids, $6.25, prepaid 


Four weeks pullets, $29.90; broilers, $17.98 
Money-back guarantee. Heiman's Hatchery, 
Montrose FG, Missouri 


PARTS Headquarters 1951 Cata 
log Free Prompt service. We sell for less, 
Merchandise guaranteed Acme lractor 
Supply Company, Lincoln, Nebraska 

WAR SURPLUS—200-Ampere generators fo 
electric welding $33.00 Ideal for tractor 
or motor Free literature Lewis Short 
Surrton, Kaneas 

BUILDING SUPPLIES 

KILN-DRY FLA. Pine—Tide Water Red Cy 
press, Fir, Pine, Oak, Plywood, Mouldings 
Steel Casement, Store and Factory Steel 
Sash, Aluminum Sash, Door freated Win 
dow fSarrett Quality Roofing Roll and 
Shingles Galy and Aluminum Roofing 
Mortar Mix Cement, Steam Cured-Pitt 
burgh Tested-—Grade “A” Concrete Bloch 
Ohio Super Spray (Agricultural) Hydrated 
Lime, Finish Lime, Plaster, Paint Alumi 
num, Barn, and House Paint 1,000 other 
items on display W rite wire phone for 
price list 100-Mile Immediate Delivery t« 
your door were 4s near ‘ a your 
phone.’ Hale Godwin, Owner, Home Build 

| ers Supply 1105 Ellamae 110 Platt) 

} Phone 2-9331 Tampa, Florida 

BARNHART’S LUMBER Yard, 4121 Nebraska 
Avenue Tampa 3, Florida, Phone 83-6583 
Lowest prices on doors, window and paint 


STEAM BoILers 


AMESTEAM GENERATOR f 





lly auto 
matic complete feed water pump and 
condensate tank with accessoris 10 HP 
through 300 «=H.P Lenfestey Company 
| lrampa, Florida. Phone 2-3 l 
| I > . 
-ADDERS 
| 
| LADDERS FOR Citrus Pickers Lemke uc 
| cessor to T I Jones near ‘Thonotosassa 
| Postoffice, Florida. Phone 38-2262 
| 
| Sort SERVICE 
| 
KARTHWORMS DOMESTICATED hybrids 
or soil builders, fish bait or propagation 
Ask for free literature. Williams Hatchery 
N.W. 5lst Street, Miami 3 Florida 


| 
| 1121 


HOMEMAKERS 


STAINLESS STEEL 


18-8 


Vapor seal Sauce 
Pan Tea Kettles, Percolators Pressure 
Cooker Mixing Bowls Oven Roasters 
Flatware Fry Pans, Pie Plates Major 
Company 71 Milford, Springfield, Mass 
REALIZE MORE from your woo Send it 
direct to factory for fine blankets, fringed 
robes, et« Free literature West Texas 
Woolen Mills, Main Street, Eldorado, Texa 
DRESSES 18¢! COATS $1.00! Blouses 35¢ 
Free Catalogue Crown 164-FI Monroe 
Street, New York 2, N. Y 
STAMPS 
115 DIF TAMPS 10¢ with appr Gr 
Harris Belleview orida 


FLORIDA FARM MARKET PAGE 


The rate for classified advertising on this page is 10 cents per word, per issue, cash with order 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WARFARIN UNIVERSITY Wisconsin 
amazing i ove \ mice and rat 
Safe Anyone car e it ounces’ Do- 
Away Rodenticide make pounds bait 
sufficient for average farn Sent postpaid 
1.00. Guaranteed, Southland Producta Com 
pany Lake Worth I ida 


BEEKEEPING 


FOR SALI 0 hives of bee tandard equip 
ment, painted hive meta overs, bees free 
of disease. Also &-Frame honey extractor and 
tank Nolan E, Bay, R. 1, Box 155, Winter | 
Park, fF ida. (Lewis Drive off Lee Road) 

> i 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

16 PRINTS or 8 Jambos from Roll, 25¢ with 
this ad T. Skrudiand, River Grove, Ilinois 

ROLL DEVELOPED Free 31 x 5 enlarge 
ment 6¢ each Photographer Rox 802 
Bradentor Florida 


Citrus Blackfly 


Continued from Page 36) 
growers and one government repre- | 
sentative from each of the three states, 
and two of the government repre- | 
sentatives also are growers 

It receives technical assistance from 


the 


and 


Mexican Secretary of 
the USDA entomology 
Mexico ( Senor 
were growers, was lavish in his 
USDA 


ers ind the help they ar 


Agriculture 
laboratory 
in ity Berlanga, as 
other 
laboratory work 


| 
praise oT the 


e giving Mexi 
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When the inspectors found the egg 
cluster on the single leaf in a grove, 
they did even better than finding the 
proverbial needle in a haystack. 

And so, Florida growers are glad 
that growers and the government of 
Mexico are making strenuous efforts 
to keep a destructive pest under con 
trol and at the same time reducing 
its chances of crossing the border to 
infest groves on this side and cause 
losses and trouble to a multi-million 
dollar industry here. 








can growers 

The Committee 268 employees | 
maintain I8 quarantine stations at 
bord of the infested area, conduct 
regular inspections to discover new 
infestations, sell cube roots to growers, 
and do spraying for growers. The 
growers pay for in ecticides and gZaso 
line v hil the committee does the 
spray 

If a grower decides his trees are not 
profit ible and wants to abandon them, 
the committee will pay him from 
three to six pesos per tree to have 
then taken out and destroyed, so they 
will not be a _ neglected, standing | 
thre it to other tree 

In pection 1 no mall job, sinee 
Mexico has around million trees, 
of which more than 11 million are in 
San Lui Potosi Tamaulipas and 
Nuevo Leon. Under an appropriation 
by Conger for the purpose, USDA | 
inspectors | Texas regularly cooper 
ite with the Mexican inspectors in the 
three ta 

That their work is efhcient is at 
tested by the fact that they recently 
discovered a cluster of blackfly eggs 
on a single leaf on a single tree in a 
grove ind were inable to find any 
other of tl pest anywhere 
near 

As an indication of the magnitude 
ind thoroughne of the inspection, 
J. F. Cooper of tl USDA Mexico 
City laboratory told me that he had | 
workmen spend three days stripping 
ind counting the leaves of a single 
mature lime tree How many were 
there? Well. it’s a if bet that you 
missed your guess, There were 180, 
709 leave n tk one tree 


MAKE MONEY 
SELL 


FLORIDA GROWER 


Subscriptions and renewals in 
the vicinity of your home. 


FLoria Grower desires addi- 
tional resident representatives. 
Energetic person can make 
$60.00 weekly. 


Successful representative can 
win own private territory. Good 
references required. Write or 
call in person, 


FLORIDA GROWER MAGAZINE 


P. O. Box 2350 Tampa, Florida 








Antiseptic First Aid Dressing Almost 


INSTANTLY RELIEVES 
PAIN sive CUTS, BURNS 


Helps Heal, Prevent Infection Too! 


For amazing relief of minor burns, cuta, apply 
Dr. Porter's Antiseptic Oil quick! Acta 3 won 
derful ways at onee: (1) Relieves pain alrmomt 
instantly ’) Aids healing; (}) Helps prevent 
infection! Developed by well-known railroad 
surgeon after hundreds of accident cases 
12,000,000 bottles sold! Use aa directed for 
best resulta with minor burns chating 
non- poisonous insect bites, tender feet 


cuts 


Great for Animals Too! Livestock owners alvo 
cheer remarkable benefits for harness burns, 
saddle sores, halter galla, wire scratches, Get 
Dr. Porter's Antiseptic Oil today 


FLEX-0-SEAL 


PORTABLE IRRIGATION PIPE 





DELIVERY 


Don't wait until next summer's 
sun is burning up your crops 
or a dry spring ‘s ruining your 
chances for profit before you order 
FPLEX-O-SEAL Portable Irrigation Pipe. 
Make sure that you have this protection 
at the start of the growing season by 
placing your order TODAY. Write, 
wire or phone your order, FLEX-O-SEAL 
is available in 3, 4,6, and 8 inch diame- 
ters in Aluminum or Galvanized, FREE 
folder, Rain the Lifeblood 
of Farming mailed upon 
request. 


CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 


372% S$. Rockwell Ave 
CHlesan Wiante 


FLEX-O-SEAL 
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Many Florida Growers 
Tell Us They Get 
BIGGER YIELDS , 


=e, 


caw 


~~ FINER QUALITY -- 


and TRUCK CROPS 


Froripa Grower for Fespruary, 1951 


Spring Decides Fate of Stock 


Work Now Determines Success in Year’s Livestock 








CITRUS 


when they use 


Gaternational Yertiliger 


There are plenty of Florida growers, fathers and sons, who 
have been using International Fertilizers regularly for twenty- 


five, thirty-five and up to forty years. 


The familiar red International Fertilizer sign is like an old 
friend you can depend on year after year. We, who make 
International Fertilizers, are proud of this long record of 
loyalty because it means that growers have had good results 


with these fine quality plant foods. 


A lot of experience has gone into forty years of making 
International Fertilizers. Experience and an intimate knowl- 
edge of the problems of Florida growers, and continuing re- 
search in laboratories, in citrus groves and on the farm. So 
when you order International Fertilizer, you can depend on 
getting a fine quality fertilizer that is expertly blended with 
carefully selected raw materials. You'll get the excellent 
mechanical condition you want for easy handling. And you 


can select the exact grade you need for your individual crops. 


International field representatives are well qualified by 
experience and special training to assist you in the selection 
of the plant foods you need. The International Fertilizer 


dealer near you will be glad to serve you now. 


PLANT FOOD DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 





Florida District Office at Mulberry 
Fertilizer Plants at Jacksonville, Pensacola and 


Mulberry 


ayttRMATIONy, 


FERTILIZERS 














Satisfaction at Havvent Thos 





By R. S. GLasscock 


Animal Husbandman, Florida Agricultural Experiment Stations 


Eee next few months will determine, 
to a great extent, our year’s live- 
stock production. Some of the pig 
crops have arrived and are ready to 
take advantage of the growing and 
production season ahead. Sows that 
have not farrowed should be put into 
suitable farrowing quarters and given 


close attention until the pigs are about | 


10 days old. A satisfactory swine pro- | 


duction program is impossible unless a 
large number of pigs are born and 
saved. 


Farrowing pens should be cleaned 


and thoroughly disinfected. New-born 
pigs should have their navels treated 


| with tincture of iodine, and their sharp | 





| cholera if not immunized and, for that 


-==- | teeth should be clipped to prevent in- | 


jury to the sows while nursing. Wire | 
pliers may be used for clipping teeth, | 
but care must be taken not to leave 
sharp pieces of the teeth extending be- | 
yond the gum. A smooth even break | 
is satisfactory even if just the extreme 
tip of the tooth is removed. 


After a week or 10 days the sow and | 
litter should be moved to fresh clean 
pasture. It is best to use a field that | 
has been plowed and planted to some | 
pasture crop. Cat-tail millet is an ex- | 
cellent crop for grazing for spring and 
early summer. 

The boar pigs should be castrated | 
when about 6 weeks of age. The litter | 
may be weaned at approximately 8 | 
weeks of age and immunized against | 
cholera. This is an essential procedure. | 


Occasionally, hogs do not get 


| reason, many producers get careless— 


and large numbers of hogs are lost an- 
nually. The loss of one hog will amount 
to more than the cost of treatment for 
many years. In addition to those de- 
tails, good feed, fresh water, and shade 
are essential for an effective swine pro- | 


duction program. 


New born calves should have their | 
navels treated with tincture of iodine, 
and then a screw-worm killer and re- 
pellent should be applied. This treat- 
ment will usually be sufficient until 
the navel cord drops off about 10 days | 
later. Often screw-worm flies will blow 
the raw area. Another application of 
screw-worm killer and repellent at 
that time should end all danger of in- 
festation. 

Close observation of cows and calves 
at this time of year is essential for an 
effective program. Some heifers will 
not give enough milk for healthy 
calves. Such calves may be allowed to 
nurse another cow in the herd that 
is giving too much milk for her calf. 
Such adjustments usually can be made 
with little difficulty when the calves 
are a few days old, but after two or 
three weeks it takes considerable effort 
to make a change. Heifers that are well 
grown and do not give enough milk 
for their calves should be sold. It is 
poor economy to keep a cow in the 
herd that is not a good milker, regard- 
less of how good she may look. 

Heavy producing cows should be 
given special care when their calves are 
born, and milked out to prevent con- 


| 


gestion of the udder. Cows with teats 
too large for young calves to nurse 
should be sold. Observations and 
justments made early in the season will 
pay good dividends. Good feeding and 
management will end practically all 


ad- 


Owa Farmer’s 
Hogs Take 
First Prize 


Champion Load Fed 
with Lye Since Weaning 
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IDA GROVE, IOWA—George E. 
Hoffman & Son are proud to have won 
the car lot hog competition at the 1946 
International Livestock Show. Using 
lye to feed the hogs must have made a 
great deal of difference. "We have always 
ted Lewis’ Lye to our hogs,’ says Mr 
Hoffman. “Our Grand Champion Load 
in 1946 were fed Lewis’ Lye from wean 
ing time to the show.”’ 

There is nothing new about feeding 
lye to hogs. This practice has been 
handed down from father to for 
three generations. Today you will find 
many farmers like George Hoffman feed- 
ing lye to their hogs regularly — whether 
they breed champions or just raise a few 
hogs for themselves. 

These farmers find that lye in the slop 
or mash helps neutralize harmful acids 
It makes oat and barley hulls more 
digestible. It gives feed the right alka- 
linity. And lye costs only a fraction of 
a cent per hog per 
feeding. 

Then, 


son 


when 
used for sanitation, hot 


lye solution kills round- 1s 

worm eggs and helps 

to prevent the spread 

of diseases from con- 

taminated surround- 

ings. All this results 

in faster gains with 

less feed. - 
One famous product, Lewis’® Dixie 

Lye, has been used by hog raisers for 

many years. Farmers highly recommend 

it, because it has proved its 

through actual use on the farm 
You can get a lot of information 

about raising hogs in the Lewis’ Dixie 

Lye booklet, ““The Facts behind a Lye.” 


value 


This booklet is filled with helpful, 
money-saving pointers about hog 
raising. For a free copy, write to: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 


Company, Dept. 38D, 1000 Widener 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa 





OTHER PENNSALT PRODUCTS 


moOx DDT INSECTICIDES 


WEE ® for HOUSE © BARN © GARDEN 














































difficulties in a livestock production 
program. 

If pasture is not abundant, it is ad- 
visable to plant a field of cat-tail mil- 
let for supplemental feed. Such a ro- 
tation will permit the permanent pas- 


tures to produce sufficient leaf 
surface for rapid growth. Over- 
grazing is the most common 
practice, and it results in poor 


pastures and poor cattle. Cattle under 
such conditions appear to be suffering 
from paras.tes or mineral deficiencies, 







Vertical pumps 
that carry the Johnston 
Trade Mark are the finest. 
They are the result of pump 
“know-how” gained over a 
forty-year period, applied to 
manufacturing and installa- 
tion methods...They are the 
result of the closest possible 
attention to every detail from 
design through finished prod- 
uct... They are the result of 
the fact that water costs must 
be held to a minimum... They 
are the result of engineering 
and production “know-how” 
that makes every pump part 
the finest... 

And, most important, in 
back of the product stands 
the Johnston organization— 
mature in experience, strongly 
financed and aggressively an- 
ticipating the requirements 
of pump users. The name 
Johnston has EARNED its 
world-wide reputation by pro- 
tecting the investment of pump 
owners and supplying them 
with profit-earning equipment. 

When you want better 
vertical pumps, go to your local 
Dealer at the sign of the John- 
ston “J.” The Johnston Pump 
Company, 2324 East 49th Street, 


Los Angeles 58, Calif 






today for complete information 
yfame of your nearest Dealer 
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but they actually are starving. Starv- 
ing cattle are subject to many ailments 
and diseases and are a constant source 
of worry. When cattle receive good 
management and good pasture, sick 
ness, disease, and death are indeed rare. 
Seldom will there be any difficulty dur- 
ing calving season, and the pleasure and 
satisfaction is probably greater than in 
any other type of business. 

Returns per unit of land utilization 
are much greater when pastures are 
grazed moderately. An actual increase 


tin tonnage of beef results and the 


|quality of meat is greatly improved. 
| This results in a higher price per pound 
|and a greater return in money. In spite 
ot all the advantages of good manage- 
|ment with respect to grazing, some 
'cattlemen persist in over-grazing and 
|then attempt to solve their difficulties 
| by drenching. 

| It is just as essential to use ferti- 
|lizers for production of pastures and 
| livestock as it is to fertilize for the 
| production of fruits, vegetables, and 
other crops. Good cattle can be pro- 
| duced only by good feed, and good 
feed grows only on good soil. Good 
judgment is required in the use of fer- 
tilizers for beef production, because 
returns may not justify the expendi- 
ture on poor types of soil. More fertile 
areas will give good returns when fer 
tilized, and by this management the 
expenditure for supplemental feed is 
reduced and the quality and quantity 
of production is greatly increased. 

In conclusion, plenty of fresh water 
and shade during the summer costs 
little, and the returns will be great for 
| the investment. If it is necessary for 
cattle to travel long distances in the 
blazing sun for water, they will not 
get enough for their requirements. In 
addition, they will gorge themselves 
when they do drink, all of which re 
sults in poor gains. 

A, 


NewCitrus Spray 
Guides Ready Soon 


5 i. 1951 Better Fruit Program 
“Spray and Dust Schedule” will 
| be out soon. This program was de 
veloped by the Citrus Experiment 
Station with assistance of many groups 
and printed by the Florida Citrus 
| Commission. The 1951 schedule has an 
explanation of all citrus insects and 
diseases and gives control for each. 
Two schedules, A and B, are given 
depending on whether you wish to 
produce fruit for the fresh fruit mar- 
ket or for the processing market. This 


is one of the best citrus “Spray and 
Dust Schedules” yet published be- 


cause it is full of information and 
simple to follow. As soon as the 
schedules are received they will be 


available upon request to the County 
Agent’s Office, Court House, Orlando, 
J lorida. 


ry y y 


CLUBS SERVE. OTHERS 


Several Pinellas county home demon 
stration participating in 
activities outside their own interests, 
according to Mrs. Charlotte M. Latti 
mer, home demonstration agent. 


clubs are 


Mrs. Lattimer reports that one group 
of clubs is taking care of needy families 
in their communities, while another 
club is providing toys for the Crippled 
Children’s Home. 


Froripa GroweER for FEBRUARY, 1951 
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The farm idea of the year is knocking at your door. Acres of good 


living and high cash returns can be yours with multiple-row beans 
and vegetables, as well as fruits, berries, melons, row-cultivated 
field seeds, legumes, cotton or sorghum. 

Now you can plant and cultivate many of these high-pay crops 
up to 6 rows at a time... riding in an easy seat... with the rear- 
engine Model G and front-mounted tools. 

The thrifty Model G is more than an ideal helper tractor for 
planting and growing regular field crops. It gives you straight- 
ahead vision and a special 3/4 m.p.h. creeper gear for cultivating 
inch-high seedlings in close rows. You can vary wheel spacing from 
36 inches to 64 inches and adjust quick interchanging tools for 
any row width. 





Multiple-row crops can prove to be acres of gold in 1951. Take 
a look at their possibilities from the front-view seat of the 
Model G Tractor. 


THE VIN Y of model G design 


HIGH-ARCH open frame gives complete 
vision for easily at- 
tached, strony, free-action implements, 
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and high clearance 







































TRACTION is boosted by engine 
weight over rear wheels, Permits 





use of G-inch tire necessary for 











multiple -row cultivation. 
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( ALLIS-CHALMERS 


TRACTOR OIVISION tiwauvete tutta 





CLIP AND MAIL TO: 








Allis-Chalmers Tractor Division, Milwaukee 1, Wis., Dept. 
Tell me how I can see the Model G Tractor demonstrated 
Send me free color literature on the Model G power outfit 
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FLORIDA GrRoweER for FEBRUARY, 1951 


(South, Central Florida 
|Adding Tree Farms 


By WALTER G. MARTIN manufacturing 
Florida Forest Service 
(From The Florida Grower) 
Florida’s forestry, so mes 


t of as being limited 
Northwest and North 
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357 Stories 
from 
FLORIDA GROWER 
were FEATURED by 
FLORIDA NEWSPAPERS 
in the past NINE MONTHS 
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Education 


FLORIDA GROWER for FEBRUARY, 1951 


In Eating 


Use the Basic 7 Plan 


By Dr. R. 


B. FRENCH 


Biochemist, Florida Agricultural Experiment Stations 


yes OF US are interested in food 
and eating. “Tell me what you 
eat and | will tell you what you are,” 
is a saying with a long background 
of observation behind it. Authors of 
mystery have used the food 
habits of the suspects as clues impor- 
tant in the unmasking of the crimi- 
nal. 


stories 


Poor eating habits result in a 
long list of clinical symptoms that 
almost seems a list of human ills. 
Education in eating is a necessity for 
all of As soon as We get away 
from a milk diet, under the modern 
conditions in which we live, we have 
to use expert directions for our eat- 
ing or suffer the consequences. And 
the consequences that we moan about 
to our doctors more often than not 


us. 


are the result of our ignorant eating. 
Unfortunately, the clues leading to 
the causes of our troubles are usually 
confusing as those of the best mystery 
thriller. 

Dr. French says the science of nutri- 
tion is as complex as any science and 
the experts’ knowledge is usually re- 
stricted to a small part of the field. 
Fortunately, however, certain general 
rules for on nutrition and 
health have been laid down which are 
workable and 


eating 
moreover are easily 
learned. Such, for example, is the wide- 
ly publicized “Basic Seven Foods” plan 
of the United States Department of 

Agriculture. 
The plan is a formula that divides 
foods into 7 groups and can profitably 
repetition. We should 


stand much 


check on our eating and see that our 


IRRIGATION as easy as ABC! 








@ No hooks, clamps, latches. Faster and 
easier to connect and disconnect. 


@ Positive lock. Fittings stay put. No) 
“blow-offs!”’ 

@ Greater flexibility in coupling. 22 
degrees! 


@ Steel ends. Lightweight of aluminum 
combined with strength of steel. 


EXTRA STRENGTH FOR EXTRA YEARS! 
Distributed By 


THE CAMERON & BARKLEY CO. | 


TAMPA — ORLANDO — MIAMI 
JACKSONVILLE 


Manulactured By 


W.A.AMES CO. 


3905 E. BROADWAY TAMPA, FLA. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER ff 


children and ourselves are getting at 
least one food from each group every 
day. 

1. Green and yellow vegetables such 
as sweet potatoes, rutabagas, tomatoes 
and greens. These are among the best 
sources of vitamin A, 

2. Oranges, tomatoes, 
raw cabbage or salad greens are the 
major sources of vitamin C. The first 


grapefruit, 


three of them are being canned (or 
concentrated ), are available and cheap, 
and hold their vitamin ¢ 
processing. 

3. Potatoes 


content after 


other vegetables 


and 


and fruits are important as sources of | 


The Irish potato contains 
a small level of vitamin C but 
because of the low intake of vitamin 
C in many diets and the fact that 


energy. 
only 


considerable quantities of potatoes are | 


the C of the 
has furnished in the past a very im 
portant portion of this factor in the 
diet. 


eaten, content 


potato | 


4. Milk and milk products—such | 


as fluid, evaporated, dried milk or 
cheese are emphasized for their pro 
tein, vitamin and mineral contents. 
Milk is one of the best ; 
both riboflavin and calcium. 


sources of 
it is difhcult to make up a diet con 
taining adequate amounts of calcium 
without including milk. Such a point 
serves to emphasize the importance 
of milk in the diet not only for child 
ren with their growing bones, but also 
for older people whose need for cal 
cium in the diet is dramatically ex 
pressed by the breaking or crumbling 
bones of the aged. 

_ 5. Meat, poultry, fish or eggs, dried 
beans, peas or nuts, peanuts or peanut 
products are our best sources of pro 
tein and carry quantities of the B 
| vitamins and minerals as well. 

6. Bread, flour, cereals 

whole grain or restored — constitute 
| the largest single item in the world’s 
food supply. 


It is the major energy 
| supply for the world. This group is 
| an excellent source of energy and when 
ithe whole grain is used, or the re 
| stored grain, makes an important con 
tribution to our supply of parts of the 
| vitamin B complex. 

7. Butter and margarines with add 
led vitamin A, like other fats, are our 
most concentrated source of energy. 
| These two fats are given a separate 
grouping because of their contribution 


to that supplied by the green and 
yellow vegetables and yellow fruits. 
The whole plan for bettering our 
eating can be simply summed up by 
remembering that we should eat more 
eggs, milk and other dairy products, 
more green and yellow vegetables and 
| more vitamin C rich fruits. 
| Following such a program we will 
better our intake of those items that 
known be low in most our 
diets such as protein, iron, calcium, 
thiamin, riboflavin, vitamin A and 
vitamin C. The basic 7 plan is de 
signed to increase the level of protein, 
certain minerals and the so-called 
acessory food substances, the vitamins 
in the diet. 


| are to 


In fact, | 


natural 


of vitamin A to the diet in addition ! 
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ANTI-RUST 
GASOLINE 


It stops rust that can stop 
your tractor, truck or car 





Yes, gasoline tanks rust — because of moisture con- 
densation. And rust specks can clog fuel lines, carbu- 


retor jets — causing stalling and costing you money 
in wasted gasoline and repairs. 


Now Sinclair enables you to stop the formation of 


Magnified corbyre- rust and corrosion... with the world's first anti-rust 
tor jet, showing : : n . as 
how speck of st gasoline. It contains Sinclair's new rust inhibitor, 


can clog passoge 
This couses stalling 


RD-119, which forms an invisible, rust-proof film 
throughout your fuel system. 


ond sputtering 


Get full power, plus new anti-rust protection at no extra 


cost. Phone your Sinclair Representative today for — 


SINCLAIR 
Gasoline with RD-II9 


Ask for NEW SINCLAIR STOCK SPRAY 
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[ Dare You 


gm A MOMENT, if you will, and make 
a mental inventory of the amount of 
timber on your farm. If you sold it all 
would it bring you the price of a new truck? 

The chances are it wouldn’t. That is, if 
you are the average Florida farmer. Or may- 
be it would bring you a tidy little sum if 
you cut all of it. But trees are attractive. 
You wouldn’t want to strip your land of 
all your trees, 

In all of agricultural history no crop has 
been neglected like the tree. We all like 
trees; they give us shade and shelter and 
break the monotony. It is hard to think of 
trees as a crop—especially if you have never 
sold any. A_ tree’s just something that 
happens. Or is it. 

No, trees don’t just happen. 
be a bit heartier than your other 
crops, but trees are still a crop. 


They may 


% 
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they would have had 10 times as many trees 
on their land today. 

Fire is death to infant trees, and therefore 
the great destroyer of the tree population. 
Besides this it injures the sustaining trees 
in many ways. Last year 20 per cent of the 
unprotected forest lands of the South were 
damaged by fire. But fire is not the biggest 
obstacle, First, farmers must be convinced 
that it makes good sense to grow timber as 
a regular crop. Then they will want to 
protect their trees from fire. Fires can be 
licked by know-how and cooperation. 


=e : 
Your Equipment? 


| hye MUCH longer will your farm equip- 
ment last? It’s obvious farm machinery 
is going to be in shorter supply as war con- 


By preserving your equipment you will 
be allowing more steel for national defense 
—saving money too. 


ee 
Through the Nose 


= WONDERED where that expression, 
“Paid through the nose,” come from? 
Here is the best answer we have seen coming 
from the December issue of Tax Outlook: 
“Federal excise tax collections derived 
from snuff ‘of all descriptions’ totaled more 
than $7,000,000 in fiscal 1950. Even more 
may be collected in fiscal 1951 if predic- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture are 
borne out. The Department expects about 
$1,000,000 more pounds of snuff to be used 
in this fiscal year than last for a total of 
about 42 million pounds.” 
That’s what we call 
through the nose. 


paying 





They spring from a seed, they feed 
from their roots, they suffer from 
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drought, and they die from dis- 
case, 

And they die or suffer some in 
jury from every fire that passes 
over their roots. 

Millions of acres in Florida 
could be bringing their owners 
income from regular timber crops. 
But this isn’t going to Aappen. 
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4 yw 1 DEVELOPING A NEW CONCEPTIOr OF 
11% FORESTS... WE ONCE VALUED OUR WOODLAND 
By HOW MUCH TIMBER 17 HELO ~ BUT WE ARE NOW 
LEARNING TO MEASURE IT BY HOW MUCH IT WILL GROW 


Victory Indeed 


EF LorIDA fruit and _ vegetable 
shippers have won a real battle 








I WE WEST 
AN ACRE OF RAPIDLY 
GROWING FOREST 
WILL PRODUCE 


ZB in holding down rail rates. 

*) Back in May 1950 the Railway 

SG] Express Agency proposed to in 

3 crease rates which shippers said 
amounted to 40 to 120 per cent 
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It’s necessary to start a young 
crop again, and again, and again 
to keep it coming just like your 
other crops so you don’t have to 
cut all of it to buy a new truck. 

You've probably heard your 
county agent, your forester, or a 











An ACRE OF 
FAST GROWING 
SOUTHERN PINE 
WILL PRODUCE 
THE WOOD 
FOR A GOOD 
SIZED BARN 
F EVERY Five 


and also to increase the minimum 
charge of $.75 to $1.25 to $1.50, 
depending on destination. 

Just a few days ago the Grow- 
ers and Shippers League and the 
Florida Express Fruit Shippers 
Association got word that the 


number of others talk about how 
important forestry is to Florida, 
And they are right. 

In 1948 we sawed our trees into 
$41,018,000 worth of lumber. 
Pulpwood companies turned Flor- 
ida timber into manufactured 
materials worth $102,215,000 
wholesale. Navel stores brought 
another $32,088,000 and vaneer 
$9,051,000, In all, Florida tim- 
ber was converted into manufac- 
tured materials worth $200,216,- 
000—a good bit more than packed 
and processed citrus brought. 

Big as that may sound, it’s just a drop 
in the bucket compared to Florida real 
forest potential. Florida has the most un- 
developed forest land east of the Rockies. 
And about 75 per cent of our “developed” 
forests are understocked. That’s why those 
who really understand are telling us to 
“Wake up. Wake up. Wake up.” 

And quite a few Florida farmers are 
waking up—some did a number of years 
ago. Some have been getting income from 
their timber crop with clocklike regularity. 
Join them now and you will still be one of 
the pioneers of Florida forestry, because the 
practice of growing trees for income is still 
in its infancy among our state’s farmers. 

If fire never swept through our forests 
maybe more Florida farmers would be 
interested in timber now. This is certain, 
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tracts become more and more demanding on 
farm equipment manufacturers. Better make 
a brief inventory of your stuff. 

If it’s completely worn out, now is a good 
time to replace it. If it still has some service 
left see about getting it repaired. Don’t go 
on a buying spree. Indications are that the 
government will not let farm equipment get 
too scarce even if we have all-out war. Food 
as ammunition will be needed in even bigger 
quantities. 

Now is a good time to practice some good 
equipment “conservation!” One of the best 
ways a farmer can “tighten his belt” is make 
his tools go farther. Here are some hints. 

Keep your equipment clean 

Keep it indoors when not in use 
Make repairs as quickly as possible 
Keep all your machinery properly 
lubricated. 








Interstate Commerce Commission 
had allowed the Express Company 
a commodity rate increase of 10 
per cent and an increase in the 
minimum charge from $ .75 to 
6 85. 

That decision spelled victory 
indeed for those growers and 
shippers who depend on express 
facilities to get their product to 
the consumer. While the rates 
were increased, the amount should 
not disturb the express shipper’s 
economy. 





cb _ — 
Scrambled Eggs 

A! TER YEARS of supporting egg prices, the 

government decided to remove all sup- 
ports effective Jan. 1, 1951. This leaves 
Uncle Sam with $100,000,000 worth of dried 
eggs which the government stands to lose 
85 per cent on. 

Egg and poultry prices in Florida have al- 
ready feit the effect of this decision. The 
most undesirable result of support prices is 
the inevitable inequities that result when 
the government shoulders a false economy. 
For the minute a support is dropped some 
business immediately starts getting the 
pinch. So the Florida poultry business must 
now buy supplies from supported industries 
and sell in the competitive market. 
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CROWN GASOLINE... A powerful, high- 
octane gasoline of balanced volatility, that gives 
top performance in gasoline-burning tractors... A fuel 


you can count on to handle peak loads in fu// stride. 


STANDARD TRACTOR FUEL... An out- 
standing, power-packed, clean-burning tractor fuel, 
made to give more-work-hours per gallon in distillate 


burning tractors. A real money and time saver. 


STANDARD DIESEL FUEL... Specially 


designed for diesel-powered tractors or stationary 
engines. Its high ignition quality assures complete 
combustion ...Whichever type of tractor you drive— 


gasoline, distillate or diesel—your Standard Oil route 





salesman can supply you with a fuel you can depend 


the thy South 





STANDARD OIL COMPAN Y (KENTUCKY) 


M ETACI DE controts 


WIDE RANGE OF INSECTS 


NEW, SAFER INSECTICIDE 


kS EFFECTIVE AGAINST 


Hen’ important news about METACIDE, the new, powerful, safer-to-use 
organic phosphate insecticide recently 


introduced to American Agriculture. 


Extensive field research has demonstrated that ME’TACIDE controls an 
exceptionally wide range of insects. This broad coverage makes ME'TACIDE one of the 


most versatile and useful insecticides in existence, especially when you consider 


these additional important advantages: 


1 Strength equal to Parathion, but less 


toxic to mammals. 2 Easy-to-use liquid concentrate forms collodial suspension in 


water ...no powder to handle. 3 Easy to use in high or low pressure equipment. 


Wate for Detailed Information, Now Available in Metacide Technical Bulletin 
*METACIDE is a trade mark of Chemagro Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
6505 Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


OTHER PITT CHEM AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


ORGANIC INSECTICIDES: Benzene Hexachloride, Toxaphene, Dichloro Dipheny! 
Trichloroethane, Aldrin, Dieldrin, Chlordane, Dinitro Orotho Cresol; ORGANIC 
PHOSPHATE INSECTICINES: Parathion Wettable Powders, Parathion Liquid 
Concentrate, Metacide; WEED KILLERS: 2,4-D Acid, 2,4-D Amine Concen- 
trates, 2,4-D Ester Formulated Concentrates, 2,4-D Sodium Salt Mono- 
hydrate; Rodenticides, Fungicides, Seed Disinfectants, Cotton Sprays and 
Dusts and other special Agricultural Chemicals. 


PITTSBURGH 
©HEMICAL«. 


Wao 3409 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





